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Chronicle 


Home News.—On April 12, the informal statement 
that former Vice-President Dawes would be appointed 
Ambassador to Great Britain was officially confirmed. 
The London Times welcomed him edi- 
torially on April 11: “ The high dis- 
tinction of the American Embassy is 
preserved. The President could not have proposed a 
name more acceptable to this country, or better known 
to it.” Similar expressions of good will appeared in the 
Morning Post and Daily Express. According to a dis- 
patch sent out by the Associated Press, the British For- 
eign Office assured the State Department that the ap- 
pointment of General Dawes would be acceptable. The 
confirmation by the Senate will follow as a matter of 
course. While the relations between Great Britain and 
the United States are entirely amicable, several questions 
were left by former Ambassador Alanson Houghton for 
decision. One related to the limitation of naval arma- 
ments, and another to the arbitration treaty proposed by 
Secretary Kellogg late in 1927. It may also become nec- 
essary to reconsider the so-called “liquor treaty” nego- 
tiated by former Secretary Hughes in 1924. 

On April 10, it was announced that Secretary of State 


The New 
Ambassador 
to St. James’ 


Stimson was preparing an answer to the protest received 
from Canada on account of the sink- 
ing of the rum runner “I’m Alone” on 
March 22. This protest, it was said, 
challenged the right of the Coast Guard to undertake “ hot 
pursuit” either from within or without the one-hour 
steaming distance from American shores, as defined in the 
Hughes treaty. It also questioned the right to sink ships. 
While the United States dropped criminal proceedings 
against the skipper of the rum runner, principles of the 
very highest importance, one of them touching freedom 
from search and seizure on the high seas, underlie the 
problem which Secretary Stimson was considering. As 
far as the rum runner itself was concerned, there was no 
public feeling either in Great Britain or the United States. 

Threatened labor disturbances in the Southern textile 
fields, following the kidnapping of labor union organizers 
in Elizabethton, Tenn., seemed to be averted in the 
second week of April. The American 
Federation of Labor published its inten- 
tion of organizing the Southern textile 
field to secure standardization of wages, the abolition of 
night work for women and children, and necessary pro- 
tective legislation. 


“Freedom 
of the Seas” 


Labor 
Troubles 


Austria.— Msgr. Ignaz Seipel was asked to reconsider 
his resignation as Chancellor, but he refused to do so. 
The political crisis which his resignation caused took on 
a more threatening aspect when the 
Heimwehr leaders threatened to resort 
to arms rather than permit a compro- 
mise with the Socialists. From the Heimwehr headquar- 
ters in Vienna was issued the official statement: ‘“ Our 
members may be sure that the Cabinet crisis, which is 
really a crisis of the parliamentary system, will not be 
solved in any way inimical to the interests of our loyal 
adherents.” Recruiting circulars were distributed in 
Vienna inviting “men never convicted in the courts” to 
membership in the Fascist organization. “ A fight to the 
finish ” has been announced, “‘ and one of the two, Heim- 
wehrism or Marxism, will be dead.” Meanwhile the 
Socialists, who started the business of private armies, 
when they organized the Schutzbund eight years ago, be- 
wailed the loss of the arms seized some short time ago 
in various government raids. The reported resignation 
of Dr. Johann Schober, president of the Vienna police 
and former Chancellor of Austria, would mean a great 
concession to the Socialists by the majority parties and 
would not place the Heimwehr in a better frame of mind. 


Heimwehr 
Threats 
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Careful observers predicted the possible approach of a 
dictatorship—News from the Vatican City stated that 
Msgr. Seipel had been mentioned as one of the Cardinals 
to be created by the Holy Father in an early consistory. 


Bulgaria.—Difficulties were again caused by the con- 
ditions attached to the League of Nations loan to Bul- 
garia, which had occasioned Cabinet conflicts last autumn. 
M. Madjaroff, Minister of Communica- 
tions, resigned; but after obtaining con- 
sideration of his standpoint withdrew 
his resignation the following evening, thus ending a one- 
day crisis. M. Madjaroff claimed that he should have 
been consulted by Finance Minister Moloff as to certain 
of the guarantees given by the latter concerning the man- 
agement of the State railways. 


Cabinet 
Crisis 


Canada.—Any uneasiness that may have been felt 
about the wholesale deportation of native Canadians liv- 
ing in the United States through the application of the 
new immigration laws that become ef- 
fective on July 1 was dispelled by a 
statement of the United States Com- 
missioner General of Immigration. A fear was felt, 
especially in the Province of Quebec, that the 200,000 
French-Canadians who were settled in New England 
were subject to deportation. Mr. Hull declared to the 
contrary. He stated that the majority of these Canadian 
residents entered the United States legally under non- 
quota visas. The remainder could assure their continued 
residence by returning voluntarily to Canada and then, 
after faving obtained a visa and passed the tests, re- 
entering the United States. ‘“‘ Canadian residents here,” 
he asserted, “ have no reason for alarm if they are native- 
born Canadians.” This ruling, however, did not apply to 
foreign-born citizens of Canada. Those Canadian citizens 
who were born in non-quota countries and are in the 
United States illegally may be readmitted in the same 
way as native-born Canadian citizens. Those, however, 
who came to Canada from countries which the United 
States immigration laws limit by quota, must return to 
Canada and await their turn for re-entrance in accord- 
ance with the quota restrictions. These rulings are in 
accord with the decision of the United States Supreme 
Court affirming the original decision of the Secretary of 
Labor. The Canadian Government protested the dis- 
crimination between native and foreign-born citizens on 
the ground that the validity of Canadian citizenship was 
questioned. 


Emigration 
Decision 


China.—On April 5, the Nanking Government offi- 
cially announced the fall of Hankow and its occupation 
by President Chiang Kai-shek. The final evacuation of 
the city by the army of the rebels was 


Nationalists ‘ ‘ 
Occupy relatively peaceful. Its occupation by 
Wuhan the Nationalists was interpreted as an 


indication both that Nanking is in complete mastery of 
the situation, and that the President’s party within the 
Kuomintang has gained an outstanding political victory. 

On April 8, it was stated that the Shantung provincial 
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Government would formally take over the control of 
Tsinan-fu, from the Japanese on April 15. The Sino- 
Japanese commission to determine the 
formalities of transfer completed their 
recommendations, though these were 
not published in detail. Reacting to the settlement 
of the problem which has been acute since last May, 
President Chiang Kai-shek ordered the stoppage of the 
anti-Japanese boycott and the pickets around the Japanese 
concessions were removed. The Government was also 
urging the cessation of anti-Japanese propaganda through- 
out the country. Meanwhile the former Shantung War 
Lord, Marshal Chang Tsung-chang with Chefoo as his 
base of operations, continued his revolt against the Na- 
tionalist Government. What fighting resulted was with 
heavy loss to General Chang’s troops. 

Much interest was aroused in an unconfirmed press 
dispatch that on April 10 President Chiang Kai-shek had 
proclaimed his intention of returning to Nanking from 
Hankow and resigning his position as 
head of the Government. It was said 
that he holds himself responsible for 
not having prevented the Wuhan rebellion. Comment on 
this move indicated that his successor would probably be 
Marshal Feng Yu-hsiang, the “ Christian” General. 


Shantung 
Affairs 


The President 
and Feng 


France.—The Journal Officiel, reporting the count of 
the votes in the Chamber of Deputies on the several meas- 
ures for the authorization in France of novitiates for nine 
missionary Orders and Congregations, 
Wins on showed the Government majority con- 
Mission Aid sistently over seventy, and in the more 
crowded sessions as high as 110. Efforts of the Op- 
position to draw Protestant mission support away from 
the Government, by charges of discrimination in favor 
of Catholic missions in some of the colonies, failed com- 
pletely, the spokesman of the Protestants assuring M. 
Rucard, Radical Socialist Deputy: “ You will never suc- 
ceed here in dividing the Protestants from the Catholics.” 


Government 


Germany.—The Socialist members of the Reichstag 
overwhelmingly voted to refuse the Government a second 
instalment of 20,000,000 marks ($4,800,000) for the 
building of the new 9,000-ton cruiser 
provided for in the 1929 budget. This 
action put an end to the parleys over the 
formation of a coalition and it confronted the Socialist 
Cabinet members with the alternative of withdrawing 
from office or disavowal by their party. Until the Social- 
ists voted 93 to 29 in opposition to further expenditures 
for cruiser “A” Chancellor Miller had viewed the par- 
liamentary situation with complacency; but in a hastily 
convoked conference hé discussed the unexpected rebuff 
from his own party and threatened to resign. The Gov- 
ernment is now confronted with the opposition of the 
German Nationals, Communists and Socialists and sev- 
eral scattered groups which makes the adoption of its 
revised budget a doubtful prospect. Dr. Alfred Hugen- 
berg, leader of the Nationalist Party, suggested a reform 
of the Federal Constitution in order to bring about a 


Cabinet 
Crisis 
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closer working union between the central government and 
- Prussia. 


Great Britain—Through the publication of its pro- 
gram for the solution of the unemployment problem, the 
Liberal party developed such strength that it was expected 
to elect enough members in the Gen- 
eral Elections next month to act as a 
balance of power. Viscount Grey, pres- 
ident of the Liberal Council which is in opposition to 
Lloyd George’s leadership of the party, asserted that his 
group would support the regular Liberal candidates for 
the House and that it agreed with the main proposals 
contained in the Liberal program on unemployment. The 
Labor party continued its aggressive campaign with such 
success that Lord Rothermere, in a letter published in 
the Morning Post, conceded that “ there is an even chance 
that Ramsay MacDonald will have an absolute majority 
in the next House of Commons.” The common belief, 
thus far, had been that a Conservative majority, though 
greatly reduced, will be returned. Advance notices of 
the long-expected Conservative electoral program stated 
that it would cover four main issues: an extension of the 
policy adopted for safeguarding industries, a new hous- 
ing project, development of roads, and Empire develop- 
ment through increased facilities for migration. 


Election 
Forecasts 


Hungary.— The Government of Count Bethlen after 
tiding over its internal crises seemed to be facing a new 
one in the reported attempt of the Christian party to over- 
throw the Bethlen Cabinet. The report 
of secret maneuvers to this end arose 
from an article by a prominent party 
member in which he attacked the Cabinet. Any break at 
present would be rather dangerous since the budget is soon 
to be brought before Parliament. It was said that the 
budget had increased 25 per cent since Jeremiah Smith, 
the American High Commissioner of the League, sta- 
bilized Hungary’s finances in 1926, and that the hardest 
pressure would be needed to extract money from the 
impoverished population. 


Cabinet 
Attacked 


India.—One English and four Indian members of the 
Indian Legislative Assembly were wounded on April 8 
by the explosion of two bombs hurled by native Com- 
munists into the Government benches. 
The Assembly was considering, at the 
time, the Public Safety Act which would 
give the Government power to deport non-Indian Com- 
munists from the country. The bombing was in accord 
with the frequent outbursts of radical and Communist 
labor leaders in opposition to the Public Safety Act 
and the legislation proposed in regard to the investigation 
and settlement of trade disputes. It was suspected, also, 


Bombs Thrown 
by Communists 


to be an act of retaliation for the arrest of Communist 
agitators in all the large cities a few weeks ago. Sir John 
Simon, chairman of the British Statutory Commission 
which has given offense to the Nationalists, was in the 
Chamber at the time, but it was not believed that the 
bombing was directed at him. 
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Japan.—On April 10, at a meeting of the Privy 
Council, Premier Tanaka explained the Tsinan-fu set- 
tlement. It was understood that the Council expressed 
displeasure at the signing of the agree- 
ment before it was submitted to their 
consideration. The Council continued 
to hold up the Kellogg anti-war pact because of a lack 
of agreement as to its wording. However, its eventual 
ratification was expected. The Fides News Service 
announced that Rear Admiral Yamamoto, for a long time 
a member of the Emperor’s suite as French interpreter, 
and one of the most prominent Catholic laymen of the 
Empire, had resigned his post to assume the leadership 
of the Japanese Catholic Youth Association. 


State and 
Church 





Mexico.—No important engagements between the 
Federals and the rebels occurred, though the latter con- 
tinued to cause trouble on the West Coast, the Arizona 
border, and throughout the Northern 
States in general. The United States 
continued its policy of alert watching 
of the border, and as a precautionary measure, in view 
of the prospective strengthening of the Mexican forces 
in Sonora, General Lassiter reinforced his border guards. 
There was much speculation as to where the rebels would 
make their next determined attack, for though the Fed- 
eral army was reported by Mexico City authorities to 
have the upper hand, observers suspected that the rebels 
were probably merely drawing them on to some point of 
vantage from which they could make a successful attack. 
Reports of the situation as issued by the Government 
were optimistic, though both President Gil and General 
Calles were still putting forth the best efforts of the Gov- 
ernment to crush the revolutionists. As an aftermath 
of the battles at La Reforma and Jimenez, more than 
4,500 wounded soldiers were being cared for in Mon- 
terey. As a result of the latest movements, the rebels 
were practically driven from Chihuahua and Sinaloa, but 
were mobilizing their depleted forces in Sonora, where 
it was anticipated a final definite stand would be made. 


Federals 
and Rebels 


Poland.—Following the resignation of former Premier 
Casimir Bartel there were rumors of the impending res- 
ignation of President Moscicki and the possible return 
of Marshal Pilsudski as Prime Minis- 
ter. The political tension became high 
when a Government newspaper carried 
a signed article by Marshal Pilsudski in which he indi- 
cated that he might take over once more the direction 
of the government in order to “ protect Poland against 
the senseless consequences of the Diet’s action.” The 
Marshal made out a strong defense of M. Czechowicz, 
former Minister of Finance, who was impeached by the 
Sejm, and credited him with the “ enduring distinction of 
having straightened out a bad fiscal system which he took 
over in complete disorder.”——By an order from the Sejm, 
the sale of vodka was prohibited in the Sejm restaurant, 
but light wine and beer were not placed under the ban. 


Pilsudski 
Returns 


Rome.—The convention of the Alpini, Italy’s former 
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soldiers from the Alpine provinces, in Rome, was the oc- 
casion of an enthusiastic demonstration before the Vati- 
can Palace on April 7, when the Holy 
Father appeared at the window of his 
apartment and blessed the throngs gath- 
ered in the square. In addition to the ex-soldiers, num- 
bering about 25,000, who had assisted at an early Mass 
at St. Peter’s, the crowd was swelled by twice that num- 
ber of citizens and visitors from all parts. When the 
Pontiff appeared, the singing and cheering and vivas were 
redoubled. After he had imparted his blessing, he re- 
mained at the window for nearly ten minutes, smiling, 
acknowledging the tributes by gesture, and finally wav- 
ing his hat in response to the throngs below. Msgr. 
Evariste Chang, formerly professor of Chinese literature 
of the Propaganda, was consecrated Bishop by Cardinal 
Van Rossum on April 14. 

The College of Cardinals suffered another loss, the 
third within ten days, in the death of Cardinal Francis 
Aidan Gasquet, O.S.B., who died of pneumonia at Rome 
on April 5, at the age of eighty-two. 
Famed for his historical researches, he 
served the Holy See in several impor- 
tant commissions even before his elevation to the Cardi- 
nalate, which occurred in May, 1914, at the last consis- 
tory of Pope Pius X. In 1896 Leo XIII appointed him 
to the special commission on Anglican Orders, and a few 
years later Pius X made him a consultor of the commis- 
sion for the reunion of the Oriental Churches. For 
twenty-two years he was in charge of the revision of the 
Vulgate, a monumental work, the first fruits of which 
began to appear in public last year. 


Holy Father 
Blesses 
Alpine Veterans 





Death of + 
Cardinal 
Gasquet 


Russia.—Hope for saving the critical situation with 
regard to increased cost of production of industrial goods 
was placed on a competitive scheme or “ drive” whereby 
various factories would vie with one an- 
other in reducing the expenses of their 
output. On April 7, a compact was 
signed to this effect by seven of the largest textile facto- 
ries of Russia, to the accompaniment of processions, dem- 
onstrations, etc. The recent visit of the British trade 
delegation to Russia emphasized the fact that trade financ- 
ing could not be borne by British manufacturers. Under 
the present regime the only hope for Russia was seen 
in long-term loans. 

A “new law regarding religious units ” 
on April 11 as having just been approved by the Central 
Executive Committee. The law was said to be directed at 
the Evangelical sects. One clause was 
quoted declaring that the “activity of 
all religious units be confined to the ex- 
ercise of religion, and that they be not permitted any 
economic or cultural work which exceeds the limits of 
their ministry to the spiritual needs of Soviet citizens.” 
Another clause stated: “The houses of prayer and other 
religious property and the clergy shall minister to the 
believers of the locality adjoining the said buildings (that 
is, to that congregation)”: thus isolating the congrega- 
tions. 


Output 
Costs 


was reported 


New 
Religious 
Law 
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Reparations Question.—At latest reports the division 
made, for accounting purposes, between the amounts due 
from Germany for restoration of war costs and those 
due for the payment of the Allied debts 


Restoration ‘ 
Costs to the United States, had led to an un- 
Disputed derstanding that German annuity pay- 


ments in the former category should run for thirty-seven 
years only. Annuity payments in the latter category 
would run for fifty-eight years, and would rise to 1,700,- 
000,000 marks annually (which would then be the only 
annuity payment at the close of the thirty-seven years’ 
period). In view of the second class of payments being 
reckoned as a “political,” and therefore revisable debt, 
Dr. Schacht, the chief of the German delegation, was 
said to make no objections to that part of the program. 
The controversy was centered on the amount due from 
Germany to the Allies for restorations. British claims 
on this score were closely questioned by Dr. Schacht. 
Italian claims were said to have been reduced, and Bel- 
gian placed to some extent in doubt. Substantial reduc- 
tions were reported as offered by the French. On the 
other hand, both the German and French press severely 
criticized the concessions of their respective delegates. 
The difference, however, as to restoration estimates, orig- 
inally as high as $500,000,000, was said to have been 
reduced by April 5 to less than half that amount. In the 
final settlement, it was said, no distinction or earmarking 
would be made between the two classes of payments, thus 
complying with the insistence of the United States that 
reparations be kept entirely distinct from Allied debts. 


League of Nations.—Speculation was current as to 
whether, at the session of the Preparatory Disarmament 
Commission scheduled to meet at Geneva on April 15, 
the American delegate, Mr. Hugh Gib- 
son, would bring with him a plan for 
the classification of naval units. The 
draft of the disarmament convention, on the agenda for 
a second reading, includes navies. It was also expected 
that the preliminaries for the expected naval arms con- 
ference between Great Britain, Japan and the United 
States might be undertaken at the Geneva meeting. 


Disarmament 
Commission 





A series of papers by teachers for teachers will 
begin next week with the publication of W. G. 
Lauer’s article on the teaching of English, un- 
avoidably held over from this issue. Other papers 
in the series are “The Teacher’s Signposts,” 
“The Teaching of Joy,” “The Training of 
Teachers in Service,” “ Dignity Defies the Rod.” 

Dr. Thomas F. Coakley, a busy Pittsburgh 
pastor, will further the Catholic Mothers’ Day 
idea in a stimulating paper. 

It was discovered at the recent meeting of the 
Catholic Peace Association, described in this issue 
by Father Thorning, that education for peace is 
seriously lacking in many of our educational 
institutions. John LaFarge will offer next week 
“The Habit of Peace,” which deals with this 
subject. 
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More Publicity for Prohibition 


UR friends, the Prohibitionists, are rapidly assuming 
the position that Prohibition can never be enforced 
if the people are allowed to learn what it is. 

That is the most sensible position they have yet as- 
sumed. It is so true that it is impregnable. 

In the name of this noble experiment young people may 
be debauched, homes invaded, men shot down, officials 
corrupted, the courts clogged, law and order be brought 
into disrepute, and most of the guarantees of the Federal 
and our State Constitutions be destroyed. But we must 
never speak of these things and never criticize. 

With the aid of this foul crew, Prohibition, as contem- 
plated by Mr. Volstead, the Anti-Saloon League, the 
W. C. T. U., the Methodist Board of Morals, and other 
agencies that ladle out a nauseous mixture of politics and 
Pharisaism, may be enforced—for a brief period. 

Hence the proposal to placard the country with posters 
showing the beneficent effects of Prohibition is easily 
understood. So, too, is the appeal for all good citizens 
to take the pledge, and to speak becomingly on all oc- 
casions of this noble experiment. 

We understand, but we do not sympathize. As the case 
presents itself to us, we think that a campaign of “ piti- 
less publicity ” is an imperative social need. 

When a Prohibition agent forces his way into a private 
home—having previously secured a warrant by perjury— 
and there murders the mother of the family, we have a 
fact worthy of notice. When petty violators of a Prohi- 
bition statute are sent to the penitentiary for life, and the 
millionaire bootleggers, operating in the same State, are 
passed over, we have another fact that should not be 
passed over in silence. When Representatives and Sena- 
tors vote for more Prohibition legislation with the smell 
of whiskey on their breath, we think that their names 
should be published. When after nine years of Prohibi- 
tion, the Government proposes to spend approximately 
$50,000,000 for the year 1929-1930 in what is admitted 
to be a futile attempt to enforce Prohibition, that fact, 
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too, should be brought, forcibly and clearly, to the at- 
tention of the country. 

Once the country is aroused to the social and political 
evils inherent in the Prohibition statutes, there is some 
hope of a return to sane and normal conditions. But to 
rouse the country, we need publicity. Lovers of good 
government should strive to secure that publicity. 


A Rich Man in Jail 


HE decision of the Supreme Court which will make 

it necessary for Mr. Harry Sinclair, the millionaire 

oil-dealer, to spend several months in jail comes to the 

country like a refreshing breath of spring after a long 
winter. 

To be rich is not to be a criminal. We take no especial 
pleasure in seeing a man who is rich in jail. But the 
decision indicates that, after all, it is possible to make a 
rich man pay the penalty of his misdeeds, not only in dol- 
lars but also in days of imprisonment. 

“You can’t convict a million dollars” is an adage which, 
up to the present, no one has been hardy enough to deny. 
Millionaires were not convicted, and often not even sub- 
jected to the inconvenience of pleading to an indictment. 
It simply wasn’t done. 

This is no indictment of the bench. But we cannot help 
feeling that it is an indictment of the bar. The corrupt 
judge is not a specimen often found. Nor do we think 
that the bar, taking it by and large, is corrupt. Rich men 
keep out of jail not by bribing judges, and not by hiring 
lawyers to lie for them. They escape simply because they 
are able to retain the leaders of the bar, who with a whole 
battery of agents and investigators at their backs, are 
generally able to find the smallest loophole in the law, and 
to stretch it to the required dimensions. 

It seems to us that this is a distinct degradation from 
the position once occupied by the lawyer as an ofiicer of 
the court, charged to aid the court in discovering the truth 
of the facts and the law, and in administering impartial 
justice. Today, the last thing that a criminal and his 
attorney desire is justice, strict justice. Litigants in civil 
cases are convinced, it may be charitably supposed, that 
what they seek is right and proper. But whether they 
are or are not so convinced, they need never be at a loss 
to find an attorney who will try to convince the court. 

On the whole, enough has been said of the duty of the 
lawyer to his client. But lawyers also have duties to the 
State. If, under the present system they are not bound 
to denounce crime wherever they see it (although the 
physician is bound to fight disease and injury whenever 
a patient is brought to him), at least there are limits to 
the defense which they are bound to afford known crimi- 
nals. It is a matter of common knowledge that the first 
essential of every gang organized for loot or murder is a 
“mouthpiece.” He is as much part of the organization 
as thugs and machine guns. Chicago, with its criminals 
now lolling in luxury in Florida and Paris, is an example 
of the alliance of criminals with members of the bar. 

We have no sympathy with the temper which would 
trample under foot constitutional rights in order to obtain 
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a conviction. Justice demands that the least of a crimi- 
nal’s rights be respected. But these rights must not be 
so extended and interpreted that they destroy the right 
of the public to protection against the criminal. A few 
more rich criminals on the rock pile will do more than 
anything else to restore the waning confidence of the 
public in the legal profession and in the courts. 

Mr. Sinclair may not know it, but he is about to assume 
the role of a public benefactor. 


Fictitious Biographies 


GREWSOME and unpleasant tale of the seas, pur- 

porting to be the autcbiography of a young woman 
who spent the first seventeen years of her life on the 
billowy wave, has recently achieved a place among the 
best sellers. As a narrative, it appears to have been com- 
pounded for the delectation of snoopers and similar 
morons. It was presented, however, as a veracious yarn. 
But lately the winds begin to blow, and before they 
reached the proportions of a hurricane, this claim was 
torn to rags. The publishers admit that the lady—or 
whoever wrote the book—possesses a “ tendency to color 
the strict pattern of precise fact with occasional dramatic 
trimmings.” As a euphemism, that is excellent, but as 
an explanation it falls short. 

A fictitious autobiography is something new in these 
days, even though, to adopt the language of the unre- 
pentant publishers, writers of personal memoirs have ever 
been prone to color the strict pattern of fact with oc- 
casional dramatic trimmings. Our greatest suffering 
arises from the colored biography. Strachey set the 
fashion, and lesser men extended the pattern of precise 
fact until it became a caricature. Given the formula and 
a racy pen, and another new biography was on the market. 

The writer had merely to select some figure generally 
held in reverence, and then throw mud. What was said 
did not matter greatly. All that counted was the manner. 
The story might be true or false, but it must be dramatic. 
Macaulay shocked our sober grandfathers by his addiction 
to antithesis, and his habit of selecting phrases for their 
rhythm rather than for their meaning. But Macaulay 
was sheer truth when compared with some modern biog- 
raphers who are always ready to invent a fact that can 
be “‘ jazzed.” Mrs. Nickleby herself would not escape un- 
scathed, and we tremble to think of a study of that good 
lady’s life compiled by a Freudian in the style of Strachey 
or Guedalla. 

Now that we know how Washington spent most of his 
time swearing at Charles Lee and drinking rum, and also 
that Grant’s campaigns consisted in reeling into ditch 
after ditch between hiccoughs, the field of biography in 
the modern manner tends to become narrower. It can be 


extended once more by means of a device offered by 
the publishers of this naughty nautical lady’s yarns. Still 
professing to believe that she is telling the substantial 
truth, hereafter they propose to offer her wares to the 
public as a “story.” “If it isn’t history, at least it’s good 
fiction.” There is no better description of half a dozen 
biographies that have appeared within the last two years. 
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The Federal Courts Rebuked 

HE financial and legal complications inherent in the 

action of the City of New York against the Inter- 
borough Rapid Transit Company are admittedly intricate 
in the highest degree. In its decision of April 8, the Su- 
preme Court did not do a great deal to make them less 
involved, since the main force of the ruling is to throw 
the case back into the State courts. 

But, in our judgment, this effect is paramount to all 
others. 

The Supreme Court has administered a stern rebuke to 
those public utility corporations whose officials rush to the 
Federal courts, instead of seeking redress from the State 
tribunals. It has administered a rebuke not less marked 
to the Federal courts which have encouraged this disor- 
derly practice. 

Hereafter, the corporation which feels that it is ag- 
grieved will apply first to the local courts. The Amend- 
ments—adopted under pressure of war-time animosities, 
it must be conceded—for the protection of the newly 
emancipated Negro, can no longer be used as a sanctuary 
of immunity for corporations in search of more millions. 
The right of the several States to control, within consti- 
tutional limits, public-utility and other corporations oper- 
ating within their jurisdictions, is once more affirmed. 

It is to be hoped that both the corporations and the 
Federal courts will profit by the decision of April 8. The 
custom rebuked by the Supreme Court had gone so far 
that it tended to break down the authority of the local 
tribunals, and that tendency is fully as evil as any ten- 
dency to question the authority of the Supreme Court 
itself. Unless the due balance of power between the 
States and the General Government, established by the 
Constitution, is preserved, the necessary result is either 
no Federal control whatever, or nothing but Federal con- 
trol. In either case, the constitutional form of govern- 
ment is destroyed. 

Local courts familiar with local needs can deal more 
fairly with the public most closely affected. They can, 
moreover, take cognizance of facts which can hardly be 
brought to the notice of the Federal courts. Admittedly, 
there is danger of introducing social factors which are 
not fully pertinent, in a legal sense, to the issue. Still, 
as the Supreme Court once remarked, the courts may 
rightly know facts that are of public notoriety. 

Had the Interborough won its case, the fare would 
have advanced to seven cents, and within a short time, to 
ten. Seven cents would have added more than $23,000,- 
000 to this corporation’s coffers which, as the Supreme 
Court intimated, are already well filled. That is one side 
of the picture. The other is, that a seven-cent fare would 
take about $8.00 per year from the working girl who 
rides every morning to the shop and the office in cars so 
packed that they constitute, as the City’s investigators 
have proved, a physical and a moral menace. 

Eight dollars may not be a huge sum to a corporation 
dealing in millions. But to the working girl it is the price 
of two pairs of shoes. It is the cost of an insurance 
policy. It is eight per cent on a savings account. It 
means a few books, a little excursion on Sunday, remem- 
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brances at Christmas and on birthdays. For thousands, 
it means the difference between poverty and abject want. 

The gulf between a five-cent and a seven-cent fare is 
an issue in defense of which the City of New York should 
fight to the last ditch. We are not here directly concerned 
with economic and financial issues, but if a corporation 
which has a monopoly on the subway and elevated lines 
of the largest city in the world fails to make money, the 
reason is either stupidity, past or present, or corruption. 
In neither case, should relief be sought in the form of 
exacting more money from the public. 


Industry in the New South 


HE strikes and the near-riots in Elizabethton, 

Tennessee, and the labor troubles in the Carolina 
mills are the necessary outcome of an unwise labor policy 
which Southern manufacturers, if they are wise, will 
discard at once. That policy is not only foolish economic- 
ally, but un-Christian. The community that bids for fac- 
tories on the ground that labor is cheap and unorganized, 
bids for serious trouble. 

In the industrial transformation of the South, cruel 
and unfair advantage has been taken of the simple hill- 
people, lured into the mills by capitalists from the North, 
and from abroad. Too often has it happened that the 
local merchants and manufacturers have acquiesced in this 
injustice. They have even formed associations, such as 
the Louisville Industrial Foundation, to advertise the fact 
that in their communities labor is both cheap and unor- 
ganized. A more complete capitulation to the stupid ex- 
cesses of capitalism can hardly be imagined. 

Labor was cheap. It is yet. In Elizabethton men and 
women toiled for more than fifty hours per week for 
wages ranging from $5.00 to $12.00 per week. The tex- 
tile industry of the South presents, in general, a picture 
of low wages, long hours, fast machine work, and no 
labor organizations, except those permitted by the mills. 
These are few, and from the workers’ point of view, 
worthless. In Alabama mill hands worked last year an 
average of over nine hours a day, and the average weekly 
wage was $14.58 for men and $11.88 for women. In the 
Carolinas, the figures were slightly higher. These workers 
are recruited from the farms, to be herded in straggling 
villages, and to pass long hours daily in the heated, lint- 
charged atmosphere of the textile mills. On any valid 
economic principle, an industry of this kind is not an asset 
to the State, or to the locality in which it exists, but a 
grave liability. While it produces immediate profits, the 
loss in the long run is undeniable. Many a small town 
has yet to learn that it gains nothing but trouble by add- 
ing to its population a group of underpaid, overworked, 
discontented and, possibly, diseased factory workers. 

Graver still is the prevalence of child labor in several 
of the textile States. A glance at the bulletin recently 
issued by the Bureau of Education shows that the maxi- 
mum exacted from boys and girls before they are allowed 
to engage in gainful occupations, is scandalously low. 
“Mill people who take advantage of the greed of lazy 
fathers and mothers,” writes Mr. G. B. Winton, in the 
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Christian Century, “ are playing with dynamite.” So, too, 
are the communities which permit this shameful exploita- 
tion of the child. One knows not whether to excoriate the 
cruelty, or to marvel at the stupidity, of the community 
which thinks to find prosperity by grinding the seed corn. 

The disturbances at Elizabethton have turned the 
attention of the country on the South. We trust that this 
publicity will result in destroying or taming the condi- 
tions which threaten to corrupt the industrial South. We 
think that it will. It will be said, of course, that the revolt 
of the workers, and their effort to form some sort of 
protective organization, are due to “ Reds” and “ Bol- 
sheviks.” That cry is always raised by the capitalist—so 
often that today it fails to rally supporters. 

Thus the editor of the Nashville Banner for April 6, 
commenting on the kidnapping of union organizers at 
Elizabethton, remarks that the “leadership of both capi- 
tal and labor” in the South must strike an agreement 
which will protect the rights of the worker as well as 
those of the owner. “ Capital and labor are fundament- 
ally partners.” If the New South will accept that princi- 
ple, she will avoid the disasters that for generations 
scourged the industrial North. 


Cardinal Gasquet 


we ime world of erudition is a loser,” wrote the New 
York Times, “no less than the College of Car- 
dinals.” 

For nearly three generations the name of Francis 
Aidan Gasquet has been in honor in English-speaking 
countries. Forty years ago, his “ Henry VIII and the 
English Monasteries ” made it impossible for any scholar 
to repeat the ancient stories of unclean calumny, forged 
in a day when history was not so much a truthful record 
as a record wrested for assault. Then followed “ Edward 
VI and the Book of Common Prayer,” “ The Great Pes- 
tilence,” “ Parish Life in Medieval England,” and other 
works which placed the Abbot of Downside in the first 
rank of historical students. 

In 1907, Pius X appointed him president of the Pon- 
tifical Commission for the Revision of the Vulgate. Seven 
years later he was created Cardinal Deacon, and assigned 
to the Title of St. George in Velabro, which had been the 
titular church of Cardinal Newman. Benedict XV 
made him Archivist and Librarian of the Holy Roman 
Church. That the mental vigor of this great scholar 
remained unimpaired to the end is shown by the evidences 
of work on the Vulgate found in his room after his 
death. 

The late Cardinal presented the striking combination 
of rare erudition and unusual ability as a scholar. Elected 
prior of Downside at the early age of thirty-two, he 
lived to see this house raised to abbatial rank. The beau- 
tiful Abbey Church, in which his tomb will be built, was 
his creation, and as Abbot-President of the English Bene- 
dictine Congregation, he contributed much to the restora- 
tion of his venerable Order in England. For the soul of 
this great churchman and scholar, to whom all English- 
speaking Catholics are indebted, we ask a prayer. 
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Peace and Catholic Unity 


JosepH F. THornino, S.J. 


International Peace at the Catholic University 

of America, April 2 and 3, afforded another ex- 
ample of that unity which Christ promised His Church. 
Alone of groups claiming to be Christian, the Catholic 
Church does not have to seek for unity; she has it. On 
few occasions is this more noticeable than when Catholics 
gather to discuss world problems or to confer on ways 
and means to promote the practice of justice and charity 
in the reciprocal dealings of nations. 

Nor is the reason for this at all remote. The Church 
is, in name and fact, an international society. If it may be 
said that the sun never sets on the British flag, how much 
more true is it that Catholicism knows no frontiers and, 
unlike the British Empire, unites men of every race, con- 
dition and temperament not only as “brothers under the 
skini,” but also as members of the same Mystical Body of 
Christ. 

This, from the start, marks off the Catholic Associa- 
tion for International Peace from every other organiza- 
tion, religious or secular, which aims to promote peace 
among the nations. Other peace societies, it is true, may 
exhibit on their letter-heads members representing various 
quarters of the globe, but this universality, like every 
mere gesture toward union, is only on the surface, lack- 
ing the inner bond which links soul to soul in the par- 
taking of the same Sacraments, the acknowledgement of 
the one Revelation, and submission to the same spiritual 
head. It is this which makes International Catholic 
Action of special significance and value. That institu- 
tion alone can give world-wide unity and solidarity which 


, \ HE recent meeting of the Catholic Association for 


already has it. 

It is not surprising, then, that the note of Catholic 
unity was sounded again and again in the course of the 
recent conference. One of the first suggestions which 
met with unanimous approval was that more stress be 
laid on the international origin of the Association which, 
it should not be forgotten, sprang out of the union of 
Catholics coming from all parts of the world to honor 
their Eucharistic King at Chicago in June, 1926. More 
attention, it is expected, will be directed to this feature 
of the Association’s history. 

Quite consistently, the origin, progress and policy of 
Catholic peace movements in Europe were in the fore- 
ground throughout the conference. At the luncheon meet- 
ing, April 2, Miss Elizabeth B. Sweeney, Miss Anna Dill 
Gamble, Mr. Michael Francis Doyle, and the Rev. Greg- 
ory Feige, related the salient facts concerning the Cath- 
olic Council for International Relations at London, the 
Catholic Union for International Studies, the Cercle 


Catholique de Généve, and the German Catholic Union 
for Peace. Members of the American Association found 
much matter for inspiration in the activities of their 
brethren abroad, resolving to delay no longer in carry- 
ing out that provision of their Constitution which calls 


for cooperation with similar Catholic organizations in 
other countries. Initial attempts will concern themselves 
with establishing closer contacts with Catholic students 
in collegiate and university circles. There has been much 
concerted effort in this line among Catholic students of 
the various European countries. 

The fundamental reason for Catholic unity in the pro- 
motion of peace received detailed and specific treatment 
from Mr. D. L. Maynard Gray in his paper entitled “ The 
Popes and Peace.” No important Papal utterance was 
omitted from this summary and the whole was shown 
to comprise a compact, absolutely consistent body of 
authoritative teaching on the subject. The actual opera- 
tion of Catholic peace principles as applied by the Sover- 
eign Pontiffs in the settlement of disputes by mediation 
and arbitration was described by the Rev. Charles C. 
Miltner, C.S.C., in “ The Church and Peace Efforts.” 
In the discussion which followed mention was made of 
the new international status of the Vatican and its impli- 
cations with respect to the Holy Father’s opportunities to 
continue his work for peace. Both the aforementioned 
papers were prepared under the general direction of the 
Historical Committee. 

For the Europe Committee Dr. W. M. T. Gamble 
elaborated a report on “ The Newer Attitudes on Peace.” 
According to the view expressed in Dr. Gamble’s paper, 
the first Hague Conference marked a new orientation 
of mind with respect to the conduct of world affairs. 

Although the Association rigidly adheres to its de- 
termination not to invade the realm of political contro- 
versy, it has no hesitation in hearing factual reports on 
various organized efforts which aim to give the world a 
measure of security. Consequently objective, impartial 
statements by Miss Marie Carroll, Mr. Michael Francis 
Doyle, and the Rev. Thomas F. Divine, S.J., were heard 
on “ The League of Nations,” “ American Cooperation 
with the League in Its Ninth Year” and on “ The World 
Economic Conference.” 

With this factual background the members of the As- 
sociation were well qualified to discuss the ethical and 
legal aspects of “‘ Security and Disarmament,” by the Rev. 
Joseph F. Thorning, S.J., and “ Neutrality Laws,” by 
Dr. Charles G. Fenwick. The “freedom of the seas” 
and the Monroe Doctrine were discussed in this connec- 
tion. 

The report of the Asia Committee, given by the Chair- 
man, Mr. William Franklin Sands, dwelt on the differ- 
ence between Western and Eastern civilizations. That 
on Agricultural and International Relations was presented 
by the Rev. Francis J. Haas, later elected President of 
the Association. Dr. John M. Cooper then recounted the 
meager findings of the Peace Education Committee which 
had investigated peace instruction in Catholic primary 


schools. 
Progress on current work of the Committees on In- 
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ternational Ethics, Relations with Latin America, In- 
ternational Law and Organization, United States De- 
pendencies, and Economic Relations, was described in 
turn by the Rev. Dr. John A. Ryan, the Rev. R. A. Mc- 
Gowan, Dr. Herbert F. Wright, Miss Elizabeth M. Lyn- 
skey, and Dr. Parker T. Moon. 

The conference reached its climax in the powerful de- 
nunciation of war policy by the Hon. David I. Walsh, 
United States Senator from Massachusetts. In a clear, 
vigorous style Senator Walsh distinguished between “ the 
great public virtue of peace” and “ specific means or in- 
struments to secure its establishment.” Declaring that 
the common people of the world long for peace and never 
want war, he laid the responsibility for armed strife at 
the door of scheming, nationalistic, imperialistic states- 
men who exploit the masses in order to satisfy personal 
ambition and accomplish their own selfish designs. The 
Senator instanced the splendid solidarity of Catholics as 
a great potential asset for the peaceful settlement of 
disputes by conciliation or arbitration and expressed the 
hope that the Catholic Association for International Peace 
would receive fresh accessions from among Catholics 
throughout the United States. It was also his view that 
the Holy Name Society, the mission societies, and the 
Sodalities of the Blessed Virgin might be enlisted in the 
cause. His first and last words were of encouragement 
and congratulation, inspired by the gratification he felt 
that there should exist a Catholic organization whose 
formal object was peace. The Kellogg Peace Pact, ac- 
cording to Senator Walsh, is simply a promise not to 
resolve differences by force and this promise should be 
regarded as sacred as any made among individuals and 
as significant as the plighted word of conscientious men 
and women. 

The retiring President of the Association became an 
ex-officio member of the Executive Committee, while the 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. James H. Ryan, D.D., Rector of the 
Catholic University of America, was invited to serve as 
Honorary President. The new President, Dr. Francis J. 
Haas, of St. Francis Seminary and Marquette University, 
called on the membership generously to share the burdens 
of the work undertaken by the Association. Two new 
Vice-Presidents were elected, the Rt. Rev. Aurelius 
Stehle, O.S.B., and Miss Marie J. Carroll, of the World 
Peace Foundation. 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee a thorough 
reorganization of committees was undertaken. Particu- 
lar care was devoted to correlating the work of the various 
groups and several new appointments recommended. A 
new Committee on International Understanding was 
formed under the Chairmanship of the Rev. John M. 
Cooper, while the Chairmanship of the Peace Education 
Committee was proferred to. Dr. George Johnson, Di- 
rector of the N. C. W. C. Department of Education. Con- 
siderable field work was projected, starting with Catholic 
institutions of higher learning and including high schools, 
colleges and universities. In this way students will be 
introduced to the valuable matter contained in the pub- 
lished reports of the Committee on International Ethics 
and of the Committee on Latin America. Cooperation 
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with Catholic students in other lands will naturally follow. 

It is not an exaggeration to say that the cause of Cath- 
olic unity received fresh impetus from the third annual 
meeting of the Catholic Association for International 
Peace. 


Why Catholics Write Good History 


HILAIRE BELLOc 
(Copyright, 1929) 


HE recent re-issue in a third and revised edition of 

Cardinal Gasquet’s and Mr. Bishop’s “ Edward VI 
and the Book of Common Prayer” furnishes me with 
a text on which to hang certain musings concerning the 
position of the Catholic historian in England today. 

I do not propose to review the book, partly because 
that has already been very well done by others, but much 
more because I am no good at reviewing. All I pro- 
pose to do is to set down certain thoughts suggested by 
the reading of these admirable and closely documented 
pages, which after nearly forty years remain the one in- 
dispensable and absolutely impartial book upon the sub- 
ject. 

They not only remain the one absolutely indispensable 
and impartial book, but they remain the quarry to which 
everyone must turn who wants to get his reference for 
any one of hundreds of facts, or to appreciate the argu- 
ments for and against a date, an action, a theory, in con- 
nection with the revolution which followed 1547. 

There are only 276 pages of the text, yet there are 
books ten times as long that tell one very much less, and, 
what is more important, tell that little in a wrong spirit. 

I have used the word impartial, and I would like to 
digress a moment to define it exactly, for that definition 
is important. The word impartial is often used in con- 
nection with history as though it meant “ void of moral 
conclusion ’’: as though it signified the acceptation on an 
equal footing of all witnesses, the equalization of all evi- 
dence, and a determination not to decide upon any mat- 
ter which could, by any ingenuity, be left debatable. 

It means nothing of the sort. It means the weighing 
of evidence and the acceptation of it without deflection 
from a desire to see a particular end obtained. 

This book is so impartial that I am not at all sure 
whether an intelligent foreigner, preferably pagan and 
indifferent to the great religious quarrel of the sixteenth 
century, would know from its mere text to what com- 
munion the authors were attached. 

Now let me first ask myself, why is it that the Catholic 
historian seems to have the- monopoly among us of this 
sort of work? I know that sounds an enormous state- 
ment, but it is pretty well true. Pretty well everything 
proceeding from pens not Catholic is colored. Much pro- 
ceeding from pens Catholic is colored also: but there is 
a certain residuum of Catholic work of the character I 
describe: an exact record of the past. 

I think the explanation lies in two things. ‘The first 
is the fact that we are as Catholics interested in getting 
rid of a perfect mountain-range of inherited bad history. 








All our official history is based upon an anti-Catholic 
bias ; and by this I do not mean that it contains inaccura- 
cies or particular detailed falsehoods, but that it con- 
ceives of English development as a process necessarily 
anti-Catholic, and the Church as something always alien 
and hostile. 

Whatever seems to lead up to the modern state of af- 
fairs—for instance, the decline of the King’s power—is 
welcomed. Whatever checks the process is adversely 
criticized. The nation is represented as rejecting the 
Faith of its own accord after many centuries of oppression 
by it, and as having something in the very blood of its 
people which made the mood of the last 200 years (out 
of 1,200) native to the English from the beginning. 

I say it is obviously to our interest to get rid of this 
monstrous topsy-turveydom. But the second point is that 
we are also in a better position by far to judge the past 
than are our much more numerous opponents. We un- 
derstand what the mood of a Catholic society is, and 
under all the strong superficial contrasts between the 
society of any one age and the society of any other we 
can fully feel the continuity of one philosophy and re- 
ligion, informing England for a thousand years. We see 
as a matter of course that such an influence in so ancient 
a province of civilization could not be eliminated, save 
artificially, at great length, and with great difficulty. 

But the Catholic historian also has a further advantage 
over his colleagues, which is that of method. You often 
hear it put, even by our opponents, in some such shape as 
this: “Catholics are trained to think.” The word 
trained is characteristic, suggesting some sort of plot 
or plan. It is not accurate. But what is true is that the 
Catholic mind seems in some way necessarily inclined 
towards the careful separation of different categories and 
the careful comparison of them. In other words, it is 
inclined to clarity. It is inclined to seek out first prin- 
ciples. It also has, I think, a specially well-balanced 
knowledge of men and human motives, perhaps because 
it is subject to continual self-examination. Beyond all 
this, it cannot but have a more general survey of Europe. 
It cannot but think in terms of Christendom. 

It is all these things, and no doubt much more, which 
make for the excellence of Catholic history, and my only 
regret is that there should be as yet so small a proportion 
of it. For we must remember that Catholic history, 
rightly written, is not history from one point of view, as 
good or as bad as any other, but history from the center: 
history written from the place whence all the landscape 
of Europe ceases to be a confusion and falls into the 
right perspective. 

Such as it is, the writing of Catholic historians, as yet 
not nearly large enough in bulk, is subject, apart from this 
lack of volume, to other disabilities. It has to meet the 
modern weapon of the boycott. But that element must 


not be exaggerated. There are other adverse factors more 
serious: there is the whole social atmosphere around agree- 
able to false history, and instinctively rejecting historical 
truth. There is the fact that all official work for genera- 
tions has been opposed to true history. Read almost any 
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article at random in that enormous compilation, “ The 
Dictionary of National Biography,” and see how, wher- 
ever the religious issue enters, however indirectly, the 
spirit of which I speak appears. Or take up almost any 
textbook current in our schools and universities. 

And how is that to be met? 

There is only one way, and that is, industry. Not 
only must we increase the volume of true history, but 
we must be perpetually challenging and correcting false. 
We cannot prevent any of the effects of a hostile atmos- 
phere around us, whether it take the form of neglect or 
abuse. We cannot prevent the violent criticism as an 
individual of every Catholic who deals with history or in 
general the untruth of the public balance; we can only, 
by widespread and diligent industry, undermine the posi- 
tion opposed to us. But we need far more hands at 
work, and I think also a more robust antagonism to the 
official stuff presented to us. 


NOCTURNE 


Two black crows on a withered limb, 

Huddle and wait by the chilly brim 

Of a lake that holds in the cup of its hands 

A moon on the shoals of the starry sands. ... 
The moon like a sickle of light, 

And the stars like stems bedight 

With pale gold flowers 

Where of old angelic powers 

Sowed them, 

And mowed them,— 

Mowed them save in that long field down the middle 
That lasts merely to give wise men a riddle, 
Though poets and children (better instructed) know 
It is only a meadow of dreams that grow 

Like gilded grass 

Till the sickle pass, 

And they wither away 

In the new-born day. 


Over the hills by the verge of the lake, 
The torches of dawn flare up and break 
The web of the dark, 
Till a crimson spark 
On the sable edge 
Of a bristling ledge 
With fringes of trees 
In swart filigrees, 
Sets all the sky 
Ablaze with light, 
Brushing away 
The shadows of night. 
Light! Light! 
Hail, light! 
Hail, sun, 
Thou blessed one! 
WILLIAM THOMAS WALSH. 


OUT OF THE HEART 
A poet dipped his pen in gold, 
The treasured riches of his mind. 
His lines were meaningless and cold 
As snowdrifts troubled by the wind. 


He dipped his pen in blood. Each word 
Flamed out, imperishably strong. 
Through tears I understood, I heard 
Life’s throbbing rhythm in his song. 
LoutsE CRENSHAW Ray. 
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Efficiency in 
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a Graveyard 


Joun C. CAHALAN, JR. 


stopped in our walk. As I remember, it was a 
very delightful day in June. Overhead, the sky 
was blue and cloudless. Underfoot, the going had been 
good. A racing man would have said: “ weather clear ; 
track fast.”” And the place where we had stopped was 
also very pleasant. There was a lilac bush almost royal 
in its purple, and a robin, its red vest contrasting very well 
with the splendor of the blossoms. It was all very much 
as it should have been. We were in a Catholic graveyard. 
Now, many a soul-compelling and stirring homily has 
been preached in, and about a graveyard. Mr. Thomas 
Gray, among others, reflected quite musically and per- 
tinently in, and about, one. His inspiration came to him 
in a place called Stoke-Poges and had, as | understand 
it, something to do with the fall of Quebec. Mr. William 
Cullen Bryant, also, had something to say about the 
reason for all cemeteries. But he was a bare nineteen 
when he wrote “ Thanatopsis ” and had not, at that time, 
grown his famous whiskers. 

But this will be no preachment on Death. A graveyard 
is no place for dismal thoughts. Despite the poets the 
robin seemed very lively and joyous and so did the lilac 
bush. 

Then, the successful business man asked a question. 
It came, as it were, from out the clear sky. He would 
do that, for he is that kind of a success, inquisitive and 
at times inclined to be rather personal. Money has many 
privileges. 

“What,” said he, “ what is your reaction to a ceme- 
tery?” 

It was a poser. I was caught napping. But thanks to 
an ancestry of one blood, I answered his question by 
asking another. It is a simple and effective device when 
dealing with the great and near-great and is offered, here, 
gratuitously. 

“ What,” I wanted to know, “is yours?” 

It seemed, from what I could gather, that a graveyard 
depressed him. He had been, to date, a great worldly 
success and dying did not conform to his idea of success. 
It was pointed out that we all succeed in doing it, but 
no matter. There was much talk of building up organ- 
izations, the futility of it all in view of the last and great 
adventure, and of efficiency. 

Then a very strange thing happened. The robin, with 
indecent haste, went away from there and the lilac bush 
began to lose some of it glory. It may have been the sun, 
of course, but the blossoms appeared to change in color. 
They lost some of their lavender and there was a touch 
of red to replace it. It was as though the lilac bush were 
angered. Here we were on consecrated ground. All about 
were the graves of good and holy men. One corner had 
been set aside for the burial of men of God from a near- 
by college—patres et fratres. Many of them I had known 


['« successful business man and myself had 


well, Besides, there had been a soft June breeze, the 
clear sky over head, the good ground under foot, the 
robin and the lilac bush. 

But now, some of the charm had gone out of it all and, 
in a dim way, I knew the reason. His question had 
started a train of thought and a graveyard is no place in 
which to think. Rather it is a place to rest; a place to 
dream. But thinking was not the only reason for this 
loss of charm. Clean thoughts could not have disturbed 
the bird and the bush and I speculated, idly, on what had 
happened. We had turned away, both a little sad, when 
at the gate of the place it came to me, suddenly and like 
a flash. The successful business man had talked about 
Efficiency. And he had talked about it in a Catholic 
graveyard. There was the cause. And the bird had flown 
away. He had been wiser than I. 

So, each busy with his own thoughts, we started back 
and were silent. At least I was, for I was trying to 
think out, in my own way, this efficiency business. I was 
attempting to justify it as the modern successful man 
justifies it and make it conform with some of the things 
which were mine because I believed them to be true. 
Things, I thought, upon which my eternal salvation might 
very well depend. 

I knew very well that in our scheme of things there 
was an accepted and right place for a certain kind of 
efficiency. The saints had been efficient. That was the 
reason that they were saints. But theirs was not our 
modern concept of the thing. In the sense in which we 
use it here, and as it applies to present conditions, ef- 
ficiency was not at all saintly. It was, when all was said 
and done, nothing more than worship of the golden calf. 
Indeed, it was the dam of a myriad of golden calves, a 
sort of a bell cow. But its devotees were wise in their 
own generation for, when properly propitiated, efficiency 
was prodigal of its favors. It was, however, this idea of 
propitiation that made of it an awful and terrible thing. 
There was something out-and-out pagan about it. On its 
altar were sacrificed, daily, friendships and loves, health 
and even life itself. 

It had a ritual and a liturgy, a very language of its 
own, stereotyped and essentially selfish. “ We cannot pay 
the miners more money. It would destroy the efficiency 
of the mines.” That was an old, sad story. “ You must 
not allow friendship to interfere with business if you are 
to have an efficient business.”” That was axiomatic. “ The 
employment of men over fifty is not in the interest of 
efficiency.” Or our national motto “ We are the most 
efficient nation in the world.” This last was, perhaps, 
the reason for our high protective tariff. “The Duke 
Power Company, of the Carolinas, and the Louisville 
Industrial Foundation, invite manufacturers to. their 
respective States in the name of efficiency.” Labor is 
cheap, hours are long and there is not, and will not be, 
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any “adverse ” legislation. These conditions make for a 
veritable paradise of efficiency. 

Mr. Chesterton (I am forever quoting that man) 
thought, as you remember, that efficiency was all very 
futile because it only deals with actions after they have 
been performed. It had, according to him, no philosophy 
for incidents before they happen and an act can only be 
. successful when it is over. There is no such thing as 
a backing a winner; for he cannot be a winner when he is 
backed: there is no such thing as fighting on the winning 
side. You fight to find out which is the winning side. 

But the brilliant Englishman was talking of political 
efficiency, which is only one of a nefarious brood. And 
he presupposes a power of choice. It predicates the very 
Christian principle which simple and inefficient folk call 
freedom of the will. But, I wondered, what was a man 
to do when this power of choice had been taken from 
him? What was to’be his reaction, as the millionaire 
had it, when he was chained to a vast machine, a sort of 
talking and command robot, which told him what to do 
and how to do it? 

Dr. Homer Swift, a member of the Rockefeller In- 
stitute of Medical Research, had some very interesting re- 
marks about another kind of efficiency, peculiar to or- 
ganization. He had said: 

The worship of organization in this country has many dangers. 
To do big things, to encourage economic mass production, we 
form big machines which work more or less automatically. A 
man, at certain places in the machine, performs certain motions 
which the machine cannot be made to perform. But in doing this 


he becomes the slave of the machine; his actions depend upon 
those of the machine and hence become merely mechanical. 


When he wrote this the good doctor might have had 
before him that horrible contraption of the up-to-the- 
minute automobile factory known as the line; the endless 
chain, so necessary in production. Men stand up to this 
line and do the same thing forever; that is, they go 
through the self-same motions, at the bidding of the 
machine a thousand times a day. Then they do the same 
thing, tomorrow and the next day, and the days become 
years, and the years decades, and the men die, or go mad, 
and other men come to take their place. 

This is efficiency plus. It came originally, I believe, 
from the pork packers of Chicago, which was fitting and 
according to the exigencies of things. This will be ap- 
parent, at once, to anyone who has ever seen a porker 
converted into flitches of bacon and smoked hams. It is 
all very bloody but it is, also, very efficient. The packers, 
themselves, used to boast of it and went so far as to make 
a joke about it, or what passed for a joke among men 
whose business it was to stick pigs, efficiently. They 
bragged that they saved and utilized all of the pig even 
to the last shrill squeal. Just what was done with the 
squeal was never made clear. It may have been that it 
was incorporated, somehow, in the brakes which are put 
under our so-called sleeping cars. 

Whether or not it had come from the slaughter houses, 
it was, and is admitted by all, that efficiency had been very 
successful. It had made for a great prosperity. It had 
eliminated waste. It had raised the standards of living. 
We were, undoubtedly, the world’s foremost nation. But 
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as I thought about it all I was perplexed. It was very 
confusing. There were, it was true, many rich men in the 
land but there were also many, many paupers. Prof. 
S. H. Slichter, of Cornell University, had complained 
that, while we were most efficient when it came to prepar- 
ing figures and statistics, we were far behind Europe in 
our surveys of unemployment. And I had it on very 
good authority that in a certain prosperous city of my 
State the factories had closed for but two weeks (for in- 
ventory) and the number cf appeals -to the poor com- 
missioners had been alarming. Someone had boasted, 
not long since, of the increased efficiency of our poor- 
houses and it had sounded like a grim and ghastly jest. 
Moreover, a noted psychopathologist, Dr. David R. Clark, 
had a harrowing tale of crowded conditions in our asylums 
for the insane. Then there were those other golden calves 
—-Prohibition and birth control. 

Were we as efficient as we would like to believe? Or 
was efficiency, because it was pagan, destined to destroy 
itself by the very nature of the sacrifices it demanded? 
I did not answer my successful business man. It would 
have been unkind and along with my soft head I have a 
soft heart. Besides, he had, in the language of fistiana, 
placed himself in chancery. Instead I went back, alone, 
to the graveyard to see about the robin and the lilac bush. 


A Note on April 19 
Leo FirzGerap, S.J. 

W HEN spring comes north again this year, it will 

render lovely once more the quiet town of Lexing- 
ton, and the sacred spot where its heroes kept their 
rendezvous with death. They who played the man that 
day have long since crumbled into dust, but their drum is 
still carefully preserved in a house across the way. 

It is only meet and just. The drum is not of the kind 
that one ordinarily associates with deeds of valor, but 
neither, for that matter, were the men. Of the seventy- 
seven who assembled that night when the word went forth, 
only thirty-six answered the roll of the drum at the 
dawning light (Deposition of Sylvanus Ward). 

Where were the others? Had chance kept them out 
of the ranks, or had the thought of the dreadful opposi- 
tion made them relinquish their principles? For an army 
was marching against them that night, and each succeed- 
ing courier brought word of approaching doom. There 
was time and enough to envisage death in all its fright- 
ful aspect, for it came, not at one mighty bound, but 
slowly, remorselessly, like a tiger against its prey. In the 
chill of that gray dawn, flesh must have seemed pitifully 
weak, and the things of the spirit foolishness. 

So also it may have seemed to the little group on the 
green, for already the ominous mutter of coming drums 
was borne to them on every fitful breeze. Some one 
whispered that they should disperse. There was vacilla- 
tion. But time for thought was past. Already the gleam- 
ing ranks of red had wheeled into view, and were bearing 
down upon them, at the double, with all the awful front 
of war. Out of the quiet, out of the calm of their little 
village had risen this specter to confront them. From 
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behind the peaceful screen of their own homes had sprung 
this terror to destroy them. They who had lived securely 
all their lives now felt the breath of horror. 

The enemy called upon them to surrender. There was 
nothing at stake but a principle. It was the supreme 
crisis in their lives—for many, their last moment on earth. 
But in that awful hour they summoned up the resources 
of their manhood, they reached back to their race and 
breed, and they found themselves articulate in the hoarse 
full-throated throbbing of the drums. 

The rest is soon told. A curse was followed by the 
lightning flash of a volley; and the patriots, thrown back 
by the crashing death, fell on the greensward, on the foot- 
path, or face down in the dust of the road. But from 
the soil that drank their blood sprang up their avengers, 
and the example that they gave has made a nation great. 
And that nation will remain great just so long as their 
descendants hold fast to the principles for which they 
died. 

Every year the little square in Lexington is thronged 
with visitors who have come from the four corners of 
the nation, as to a shrine. They are thrilled to claim kin- 
ship with the men who fought there, and yet most of them 
have sold that dear-won birthright for a mess of pottage. 
They are laboring under injustices far greater than those 
which brought bloodshed on that ever-memorable nine- 
teenth of April—and yet they are unaware. Absorbed in 
material prosperity, they have surrendered their rights 
until it can hardly be said any longer that they even 
govern themselves. 

The word liberty, as the minuteman understood it, has 
passed completely from the language of the pantalooned 
youth who gazes up at the heroic statue placed on the 
corner of the green. The soldier, bareheaded, with open 
breast and brawny arms, stands in an attitude of easy 
defiance, his rifle resting across his body. He fought for 
a principle—a matter involving merely a penny tax. And 
though such a stand would seem folly to the people milling 
about his feet, yet the minuteman gazes with serene brow 
above and beyond them, as though revolving in mind what 
has been applied to another of his breed: 


If it be life that waits, 

I shall live forever unconquered. 
If death; then I shall die at last, 
Strong in my pride and free. 


VADE MECUM 


Come wander down the white edge of the world, 

To tropic swarms that kindle in the heat; 

Or where Norwayan promontories, pearled, 

Splinter the seas that menace and retreat. 

Oh, come where bergs drift ghostly and austere 

Like white cathedrals beautiful and cold, 

The glacier spawn that tops the hemisphere, 

Their pinnacles in prisms of sun-gold. 

Or wander with me to an island where 

The smoking mountains blaze into the nave 

Of saffire domes, where romance wreathes her hair, 

And moon-white beaches lie against the wave. 

Oh, come with me beyond the farthest foam: 

Some time when weary we may wander home. 
Joun Lee Hicerns. 
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Green Windows 
Mary Gorpon 


LL the windows on the Avenue had overnight been 

retrimmed in green. Fluttering ribbons, gay star- 
uettes, fancy boxed candy, even a rare and highly prized 
diminutive statue of the Saint of the Emerald Isle, with 
a blazing jewel in the center of his crown, helped impre&s 
the hurrying throng with at least two ideas: that St. 
Patrick’s Day was drawing near and that gifts were in 
order. 

“Those green windows make me lonely, Mary,” a 
doorman, six-foot one, and not from Germany, said as 
he swung the great doors of a metropolitan hotel for a 
slim dark girl who could easily have passed as the original 
of the song, “ When Irish Eyes Are Smiling.” 

“ Home is where the heart is, Jim. How’s Aileen and 
the new baby? Those green windows make me lonely, 
too. But we both know we would not go back.” 

“Who is the pretty girl?” we enquired. We felt we 
knew this doorman who had bid us a gay and courteous 
“Good morning” many a time in the past six years when 
duty had taken us to his city. 

“Mary O’Brien, mam. One of the housekeepers here 
and a cousin of my wife,” he replied with a gracious 
smile, touching his cap. 

Later that day I met the young woman. 

Mary O’Brien’s mother was in Ireland. Mary, third of 
eleven children, was in our Land of the Free and Home 
of the Brave. She had been here nine years, coming as 
a girl of eighteen to a married sister whose husband was 
“one of the finest” in the noisy city on one of the five 
Great Lakes. 

There was woe unrestrained at Mary’s leaving home. 
Why shouldn't there be? Her family were poor, but 
they were also proud, and it wrung the mother’s heart 
to see her beautiful daughter “ take passage”’ to America 
where she was to engage in service. Not that she did not 
work at home, no. Ah, in Ireland all worked, 
but mostly they worked for themselves. In the new coun- 
try, Mary would be working for strangers and strange 
rules would be laid down for her to keep. She came 
to be bridesmaid at the wedding of her sister, Kate; to 
take Kate’s place in one of the city’s largest hotels erected 
scarce a year. 

Mary got on famously in her new home and work. 
Mary would. But Mary knew a loneliness that was razor- 
keen in its sharpness. After promising God’s lovely 
Mother and her own self that no more would she cry at 
the hard day’s end, she would wake in the night to find 
her pillow wet. 

“Tt was that same empty pillow beside me,” she told 
us. “At home my sister Annie shared my bed. Often 
we talked after our good mother had cautioned us to 
silence and to sleep. So often our talk was of this fine 
country and how lucky Tom and Bridget and Kate were 
to be over here. If only Annie had been with me the 
nights would have not been so lonely.” 

One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight,—almost 
nine years have slipped quickly past for Mary O’Brien. 
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And American she is today, proud of it. But never for- 
getting the old home or the ones she !cft behind. Her 
rise in the big hotel may have been slow, but it was sure. 
She is one of the assistant housekeepers, a gracious little 
lady in her severe black dress that fits her slender form 
with a charm that many a ponderous woman guest frankly 
envies You cannot blame the ponderous ladies. 

Mary is what in Ireland they would term, “a sight for 
sore eyes.” Five-foot two she is, weighs 116 pounds, has 
that ivory-pallored skin that seems to have a faint inner 
lining of rose, wide-seeing brown eyes that show the soul 
of her——ah, beautiful eyes they are; and a head of 
heavy blue-black hair that proves beyond the shadow of 
a doubt that a woman’s crowning glory is her hair. A 
lady by birth and breeding. Nine years of hotel life, as 
an employe, have taught Mary many things: many, many 
things. An interesting book she might write, highly 
spiced in places with scandal; shot through with days 
grave and gay, mournful and merry. For life, you see, 
and mostly the high spots, is lived by the passing throng 
under Mary’s all observing but kindly eyes. 

“ At first I was for going home. Ah, every day I was 
for going back. I was that lonesome my appetite failed 
me. I was so green at my tasks that I wonder now at 
the patience of those dealing with me. I was shy the 
best day I ever was, even back home where I knew every- 
one and where they all knew me. But here in the hotel 
to walk through the hallways carrying a scrubbing bucket, 
for that is where I started in, scrubbing out the bath- 
rooms, why to walk through the hallways was torture for 
me. I can laugh now at the lonely, awkward girl I was,” 
she confides. But in the telling those golden-brown eyes 
of hers spill over with tears in sympathy for the younger 
girls who are now doing those tasks and for all of whom 
Mary has a deep understanding and an encouraging word. 

“ The public is so many-sided,” this wise young woman 
goes on. “ You meet all kinds, good and bad. It is past 
belief the mistaken idea many of them have that because 
you work for your living (sure, they work themselves, 
the men), they may say whatever happens to be in their 
mind to you. And it’s a black mind some of them carry, 
God save us! Their suggestions are not only offensive; 
they are wicked.” A dark red stain had run across 
Mary’s pallored skin and a shamed yet indignant glance 
ends this side of the picture. 

Looking at Mary, her sweet face flushed, her beautiful 
eyes shame-filmed, we wonder why she stayed on at this 
work. We tell her this. 

“Ah, evil is everywhere,” she answers. “ But thank 
God, good is everywhere, too. Life in big cities is a slice 
of good and a slice of bad, but the slice of good is thicker 
than the slice of evil. And you meet men and women 
here who are saints and that gives you back the safe and 
happy feeling that everything is going to be all right if 
everyone does his part the best he knows how, every 
blessed day.” 


Children are scarce in hotels in general. That is, in 


the big downtown public stopping places. And sometimes, 
according to Mary, children are not wanted by the folk 
who stop there. 
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“The happening that I will never forget,” Mary as- 
serted, “has to do with a woman who was housekeeper 
here for years. She was a widow, had been since her 
second child was three months old. She came here from 
another of the big hotels and was well liked for her fair- 
ness and goodness. I was on the night shift as maid 
at the time. It was after eleven o'clock and I was given 
orders to do room 2295, a couple having checked out. I 
was opening the door of the room when Mrs. B. (the 
housekeeper) came by and stopped to talk with me. To- 
gether we entered the room. It was in good order, even 
the bedclothes being pulled up almost to the pillows that 
were placed to show the bed had not been used. 

“** What’s that lump in the bed?’ said Mrs. B., pointing 
to a tiny hump in the middle of the bed. I walked over 
and pulled back the sheets.” 

Mary paused a moment and looked at me with solemn, 
sorrowful eyes. I felt a little shiver down my lank back- 
bone. 

“Well?” I said in what I hoped was a casual tone. 

“ They had left their baby, mam. An honest-to-good- 
ness live baby, a little boy about seven or eight weeks 
old. He was sound asleep, doped, of course, and lay like 
an angel with a bit of a smile on his peaked little face.” 

Rapid work failed to locate the fleeing couple, who had 
evidently registered under a false name. They had taken 
a taxi, taken another in the next block, repeating this act, 
and were never found. 

Mrs. B., whose son and daughter were both married, 
begged to be allowed to take the baby, for her own. But 
the laws in such cases are strict; strict, indeed. And after 
the baby had been through the health clinic, it came to 
light that he was so badly diseased he could not possibly 
live for long. The housekeeper begged to have him, even 
then, but the hospital heads were firm. He lived three 
months at the hospital. No one ever enquired about the 
little lad. And the housekeeper kept on at her position. 

Some of the women of America who stop as guests 
at hotels need to be kinder to folk whom they consider 
their inferiors; they need to be more mindful of their 
own folk, “ more God-fearing and loving to their own,” 
as Mary puts it. 

“T think now of a woman who stopped on my floor.” 
I settled back in the chair. Mary’s soft low voice with 
the sound of the sea in it could soothe as well as inform. 
“This woman was about forty-two, had her daughter 
with her. They were both as cold and as cutting as the 
stiffest breeze that the big lake ever sent us. 

“ Nothing was ever quite good enough for her daugh- 
ter. And one day when I had been called in to render aid 
on a dress that would not fit and that had to be changed 
in a hurry the daughter in a fit of temper struck her 
mother.” 

“Mary! No!” 

Mary leaned toward me, anguish in her lovely eyes. 
“Tt happened over a year back, mam, but it sickens me 
now, even to think of it. And God knows I never tell it. 
The daughter raised her closed fist and struck her mother 
full in the face.” 

Mary’s silence gave emphasis to her tale. 
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But lovely folk also stop at the great hotels. As wit- 
ness, a few hours later when a harassed young man ap- 
proached the floor clerk, spoke low and hurriedly, then 
dashed into an elevator. Shortly another elevator 
stopped. Out stepped a radiant little lady in pale grey 
with a huge corsage of spring flowers and a manner that 
proclaimed her for a bride. A new and pretty bride. 
A flushed, excited blushing bride. Hastily the smiling 
floor-clerk handed her two keys; hastily the maid led her 
around a corner into her rooms and privacy. A minute 
later, bland, suave, smiling, the floor-clerk registered 
blank surprise at a crowd of young folk seeking a bride 
and groom. 

“You might have better luck on floor twenty-three,” 
she told them cordially. “ There is considerable merry- 
making up there, judging from the crowd that mistook 
this floor for twenty-three earlier in the evening.” 

“ Twenty-three,” the crowd chorused, crowding into 
the elevators. 

“A man on floor twenty-three is having a birthday 
party. He has been here almost a year. That is the 
cause of the joy up there.” This from the capable woman 
on the desk on floor twenty-two. And thus was truth 
as well as youth served. 

“ How long do you intend remaining here, Mary?” we 
asked. In answer Mary puts forth one slim hand for our 
inspection. A small diamond on the finger where dia- 
monds mean something tells part. The rest: This com- 
ing June she is signing a life contract with a young doctor 
who has fought his way up from the bottom. He knows 
hotel life from the side of the employe. Seven years 
he put in on short-hour jobs while working his way 
through school. 

“The mothers of Ireland,” Mary told me in leaving, 
“ut their children and especially their daughters under 
the Blue Mantle of the Blessed Virgin.” 

A moment of silence and an understanding smile. 
Then: “Sure, no one nor nothing at all can ever harm 
them, there. You know that?” 

We nodded. Sometimes words just will not come. 

“Tf the mothers of America would do that same thing 
I am thinking how much better it would be for their chil- 
dren. Yes, and for themselves.” 

And pretty Irish Mary, whose innocent eyes misted at 
the sight of Green Windows, smiled at me and was gone. 


TO A NUN 


It is as though the surface cool 
Of all fair lakes 
Were in your eyes: 
And on your skin 

The white sun-shadows of the lilies and 
The water pads: 

And in your hand a candle held, 
That flutters not, 

That gutters not upon the breeze, 

But always coolly, whitely bears 
Its flame on high. 


CLARA PFISTER. 
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Sociology 


Mothers’ Day, May 12, 1929 
Paut L, BLakety, S.J. 


NCE upon a time an announcement by a college for 

women fell into my hands. I found its pages inter- 
esting, instructive, and, except for one paragraph, unim- 
peachable. The purpose of this college, I read, was to 
prepare young women for service; hence, every student 
knew why she was there and what she was getting ready 
for. Some were to go on to the higher degrees, and 
thereafter occupy themselves with scholarly pursuits. 
Others were to engage in public service. The branch of 
service specified was that of teaching in the public high 
schools. 

An institution so narrowly specialized would neces- 
sarily choose its students from the tenth of any decade. 
The other nine would be ineligible, not because of in- 
ability to meet the requirements in credits and character, 
but because they had no desire to become either doctors 
of philosophy or teachers in the public schools. This is 
only another way of saying that the vocation of about 
ninety per cent of our girls lies outside the academic 
field. It is a higher vocation and holier. Compared with 
teaching and research, it is also by far the more vaiua- 
ble form of public service. “ The greatest need of 
France,” said Napoleon, “is mothers.” Let us mend the 
phrase. The sorest need of every country is good 
mothers. 

The teacher in the public schools makes her contribu- 
tion (great, but generally unappreciated) to the sum of 
our civilization and culture. Working in the laboratory, 
the library, or the lecture room, the professor blazes the 
way to new sources of knowledge, and infuses into the 
minds of his students the love of truth and righteousness 
which burns in his own soul. Valuable, indeed, are these 
toilsome, scholarly pursuits. I would not even seem to 
underestimate them. We need them sorely. It is difficult 
to overvalue them. 

But they are not the highest, the holiest, the most nec- 
essary. Without marriage and motherhood (the voca- 
tion for all but the tenth girl) there will be no students to 
direct and inspire, and no society on which to work. 
The one teacher—without whom learning fails and virtue 
droops—is the mother with a flock of children about her 
knees. 

There is one vocation only that is holier than that of 
the Christian mother. 

But there is none more necessary to the well-being of 
religion and of morality and of the home—and hence of 
society itself. 

When Nancy Hanks Lincoln drew Sarah and little 
Abraham to her side and, slowly spelling out the glorious 
words of the Sacred Volume, tried to teach them to love 
one another and God above all, she built better than the 
architect of Rheims. She wrote no poems, this almost 
illiterate girl, but her life was a poem before which great 
Dante would have bowed his laureled head in reverence. 
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“She gave us Lincoln, and never knew.” No mother 
knows what, in the inscrutable designs of Providence, 
may be the life and influence of the child who bows his 
small head at her knee, night after night, to say his eve- 
ning prayers. 

She need not know. 

But the Catholic mother knows that in her vocation as 
mother she has cooperated with the Almighty in the 
creative act whereof the fruit is her child. Made in the 
image and likeness of God, its body and its soul are com- 
mitted to her care. It came from God. It is her work, 
all-absorbing, sublime, to train its mind and heart so that 
it will go back to God, not alone, but with many brought 
through its influence to know and serve the Eternal 
Beauty and Truth and Love. 

Literature ? 

Philosophy ? 

Science ? 

In God’s dear Name, does a modern society, rushing 
headlong to Hell, need these things more than it needs 
mothers like Nancy Hanks! 

God will not call all our good and clever girls to the 
convents. Only a leaven will find their salvation and 
sanctification in public service and the professions. We 
might well offer up prayers in all our churches at this 
time (preferably in the form of a Novena to St. Joseph) 
that all our good girls forget these modern notions of 
independence, and finding good husbands, begin the foun- 
dation of homes, full of cradles and go-carts and pop-guns 
and children. Just such homes are the foundation of 
stable society. They are the sanctuaries in which saints 
and heroes are nurtured.- Nothing can take their place. 
Without them civilization itself fails. 

It is plain, then, that the Catholic heart can find a warm 
welcome for Mothers’ Day. We all know well enough 
that it is most barbarously commercialized at present, 
when we are urged to purchase a variety of objects for 
mother on May 12, ranging from a Western Union tele- 
gram to a sea-going yacht. I have even seen an ad- 
vertisement in which an enterprising dentist suggests the 
gift of a new set of teeth. But we can pass all that by. 
Catholic instinct has converted many an unpromising ra- 
cial custom into a means of grace. And I think that 
within recent years, Catholic instinct has worked a trans- 
forming change on Mothers’ Day. Every year the re- 
turns with which I am favored show an observance of a 
new kind in a new locality. Their temper and variety are 
almost infinite. They indicate how very easily Mothers’ 
Day can be transfused with a Catholic spirit. 

I have reports at hand from cathedrals and parish 
churches, from universities, colleges and schools, from 
convents and monasteries, from army and navy posts, 
and from jails. Then there are many Communion 
breakfasts, conducted by the Knights of Columbus, 
the Holy Name Societies, and other organizations 
for men. In schools and colleges, the celebration 
varies. Several parish schools engage the children 
in a Novena to Our Blessed Lady for their mothers, 
followed by Holy Communion. In some colleges, the 


professor of ethics or of sociology has found that Moth- 
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ers’ Day gives the theme for many a profitable lecture, 
most pertinent in these days of contraceptives and easy 
divorce. Everywhere the spirit seems to be that which 
I suggested in these pages a number of years ago, “ To 
remember one’s mother by the gift of a flower, is a beau- 
tiful custom, but much more beautiful is it to remember 
her in prayer and at God’s altar.” 

Perhaps the largest spiritual returns are secured by the 
parish celebration, but this calls for advertising and 
prayer. The Sisters in the parish schools are well skilled 
in both fields; they will tell the children what Mothers’ 
Day means, and the children, in turn, will surely repeat 
this information at home. In Dr. Coakley’s parish in 
Pittsburgh—the beautiful church of the Sacred Heart— 
the children were requested “to talk about Mothers’ Day 
at home, to promise their mothers they would go to Holy 
Communion, and to do what they could to urge their 
older brothers and sisters to fall in line with the rest of 
the family.” 

“The results surprised us,” reports Dr. Coakley, 
“accustomed though we are in this large parish to great 
crowds flocking to the communion rails. . . . The sight 
was thrilling to observe—whole families, father, mother 
and all the children, even though grown up, kneeling side 
by side, as they came in long procession, Mass after Mass, 
until the arms of the priests were exhausted, distributing 
the Divine Bread of Life. . . . Many of the communi- 
cants wore the white carnation, but all wore the precious 
flower of God’s grace. In many instances, absent sons 
and daughters came from a distance for this function to 
reunite the household, thus giving added strength and 
cohesion to family ties.” And other pastors have written 
to say that Mothers’ Day brings more men to Holy Com- 
munion than the General Communion on Easter Sunday 
or at the end of a mission. 

To make Mothers’ Day an occasion of the fullest 
grace, I would suggest, then, as in previous years, that 
the Sisters and the children in the parish schools be told 
off to pray for success. For further advertising, the 
following means have been found useful. 

1. An invitation by card or handbill, repeated in the 
monthly “Church Bulletin,” and, when possible, in the 
local press. 

2. An announcement from the altar on Sunday, May 
5, and, where the circumstances permit, a sermon or in- 
struction on marriage, the Catholic home, or on the dig- 
nity of Catholic motherhood. 

3. Larger facilities on Saturday, May 11, for con- 
fessions. 

4. A petition at Mass every day that the Divine Son 
of Mary may abundantly bless our Catholic Mothers’ 
Day, so that priest and people may, as one large family, 
imitate her more faithfully, and daily grow in love of 
Her Son. , 

May the wider observance of Catholic Mothers’ Day 
help to popularize the principles of Catholic sociology, and 
by making us all better Catholics strengthen us to with- 
stand the paganism which attacks the purity of woman, 
the dignity of the mother, the sanctity of the home and 
the stability of society. 


‘Wes! 
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Education 


Catholic Anthropologists Meet 
Francis P LeBurre, S. J. 


66,‘ ACTS are gregarious,” is the one sentence from 

the paper of Dr. William J. Kerby which seems 
to express succinctly the ultimate reason for the existence 
of the Catholic Anthropological Conference. His paper 
was read at the afternoon session of the Fourth Annual 
Meeting, held at the Catholic University of America, 
Tuesday, April 2. 

Precisely because the facts concerning man, in his cul- 
tural, physical and linguistic aspects, do not and cannot 
remain isolated, uncorrelated objects of knowledge, men 
are interested in them; and both from that inborn gre- 
gariousness of the facts themselves, and from the inevita- 
bly synthetic working of the human mind, a science 
evolves when facts enough are had. Science, indeed, is 
the systematized knowledge of many things that come 
under a common category. As thinking men, therefore, 
anthropology invites us. But as Catholics, too, we are 
interested in the proper ascertaining and correct assem- 
bling of facts that relate to man, because of Catholics 
above all other men, Terence’s famous dictum should be 
true: Homo sum; humani nihil a me alienum puto. 

In Catholic thought the visible universe is distinctly 
anthropocentric: the non-human things of creation are 
made for man, that through, and by, and in him, they 
may give a glory to God of which they themselves are 
mute without the interpreting mind of man; and man 
himself must turn his own gelf Godward if he is not to 
be untrue to the fundamental demands of that same self. 
Thus as men we have Anthropological Conferences, and 
as Catholics we have the Catholic Anthropological Con- 
ference. 

But here it might be well to note that it is a mooted 
point among the conferees how far the apologetic side 
should be stressed. The best answer probably is that the 
dominant idea is the ascertainment of facts as facts, that 
is, purely and simply scientific research. But since all 
“facts are gregarious,” and all aggregations and com- 
plexes of facts, i. e., all sciences are similarly gregarious, 
anthropology itself will, in the mind of a Catholic, inev- 
itably and by sheer inborn tendency, swing into some sort 
of correlation with that other super-science, which is 
revealed religion. That correlation is apologetic. 

The main inspiration in the work is the Reverend 
Secretary-Treasurer, Dr. John M. Cooper of the Catholic 
University. Largely through his efforts, seconded orig- 
inally by the Rev. Leopold J. Tibesar, A. F. M., then at 
Maryknoll, and now in Darien, Manchuria, the C. A. C. 
was formed in 1926. Its purpose can be more detailedly 
stated as twofold. First, since scientific status depends 
on research, for the C. A. C. to secure status it must pre- 
sent to the scientific world the ascertained results of 
research workers. In most sciences the cost of laboratory 
equipment is cnormous. Here in anthropology, without 
a single penny of extra expenditure, we have ready at 
hand men actually at work in fully equipped laboratories, 
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t.@., the missionaries laboring among primitive peoples. 
Many of the missionaries, indeed, attend only to the 
spiritual side of the natives, but very many of them—as 
is the tradition in the Church—make real studies in native 
customs, traditions, material well-being, linguistic pecu- 
liarities, etc., etc. Thus we have the research-workers; 
we have the research. The problem is to secure this and 
to publish it. Secondly, if we are to evangelize people 
properly, we should know them intimately—their modes 
of thought, their moral background, their views on this 
life and an after-life and any causal correlation they 
may hold between the two because of goodness or bad- 
ness in this life. It is the cherished hope of the Confer- 
ence that it may thus aid by its scientific findings the 
great work of spreading God’s truth. 

At present there belong to the C.A.C. twenty-two 
Religious Orders having missionaries in the field and four 
Missionary Associations. The Conference issues a quar- 
terly bulletin, Primitive Man, which, serving as a contact 
publication, offers to all a non-technical introduction to 
anthropology and is a medium of coaching the mission- 
aries in the technique of field-work. Heretofore it has 
consisted of eight pages, contributed quite entirely by the 
Reverend Secretary-Treasurer, but at the recent meeting 
it was voted to increase it to sixteen pages wherein might 
be published very short but important research findings 
from missionaries. Some 750 copies of Primitive Man 
are sent out. 

During the past year one important item, long in the 
minds of all, was removed from the level of aspiration 
to that of attainment. Actual publication of research 
matter was begun. The first brochure, ninety-eight pages, 
published in January, 1929, was by Joseph Meier, M. S. 
C., “ Adoption Among the Gunantuna,” a folk inhabiting 
the northeastern corner of the Gazelle Peninsula, New 
Britain, South Sea. The second, in March, was a shorter 
but a badly needed critical monograph on “ The Age of 
The Human Race in the Light of Geology,” by Stephen 
Richarz, S. V.D. This study of sixteen pages is the best 
yet published by a Catholic in this country. Three other 
contributions are to appear soon: Francis Lambrecht, 
I.C.M., “Ifugaw Homes and Villages,” describing the 
material culture of this tribe of Luzon; N. Stamm, Mill 
Hill Society, “The Bahanga,” the Bantu people near 
Lake Victoria, East Africa; Maurice Vanoverbergh, 
I.C.M., “Dress and Ornament in the Northern Philip- 
pines.” It were well to note that Primitive Man and all 
the “ Publications ” are received by members of the Con- 
ference. 

A few words on the Fourth Annual Meeting itself. 
After a short business meeting the Rev. Berard Haile, 
O. F. M., resident twenty-nine years among the Navaho 
Indians and one of the greatest living authorities con- 
cerning them, fascinated all by his paper and subsequent 
discussion on “ The Religion of the Navaho Indians.” 
The second paper was Dr. Cooper’s clear and succinct 
presentation of the present-day scientific data concerning 
“The Origin and Early History of Religion.” Space 
forbidding a lengthier quotation, the following is note- 
worthy : 
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Two broad types of theory regarding the early history of 
religion have tended to prevail up to recent years. One type, 
which may be called the degeneration type, looked upon the his- 
tory of religion as a strictly degenerative process. Original belief 
in a Supreme Being having broken up into belief in many gods, 
these many gods in turn having become split up into myriad minor 
spirits and ghosts. The other type of interpretation, which may 
he called the theory of continuous progress, has held in one or 
another form that religion began with magic or with belief in 
minor spirits of nature or with ghosts, that out of this first 
stratum rose later a belief in gods, and that finally in the course 
of time one of these gods rose above his fellows and became the 
Supreme Being. Neither of these types of theory is in accord- 
ance with the facts which we possess. . . . For not only magic 
and spirits and ghosts but belief, clear or vague, in a Supreme 
Being are found among the lowest nomad, hunting peoples and 
hence go back to the earliest time to which the science of cultural 
anthropology can carry us. All our facts today are pointing 
towards the conclusion that the history of religion since this 
earliest time has been a much more complicated process. Each of 
the varied elements,—magic, animism, ghost worship, polytheism, 
and theism—has developed more or less independently of the 
others, although naturally there has been a vast amount of cross- 
breeding, interweaving, and interblending. The history of religion, 
then, appears to us today more as a parallel development like so 
many blades of grass, each blade struggling for existence and 
representing one of the five major elements in the religion com- 
plex. In the present state of our knowledge we are able to say 
with all security that such theories of the origin of religion as 
those associated with the names of Spencer, Tylor, and other 
pioneers in the field, have definitely suffered shipwreck on the 
shoals of hard fact. And in reality, that part of the history or 
prehistory of religion which we can reconstruct shows a picture 
very different from the one sketched by these earlier adventurers 
into the field. Not only that, but from the scientific side we have 
become much more cautious. At most we feel we can reconstruct 
in part religious history from a period that relatively may date 
many thousands years this side of the origin of the race. What 
the history of religion was during those earliest millennia is, from 
the scientific angle of today, purely a question mark. At this point 
anthropology has to turn over its task into the hands of theology. 

In the afternoon Dr. Kerby read a paper, scholarly, 
as is his wont, on “ Anthropology and the Social Sci- 
ences,” from which the opening sentence of this article is 
taken. Finally the Rev. Carlo Crespi, S. C., who has spent 
six years among the Jivaro Indians of the Upper Amazon 
not as a missionary, but as an anthropologist, showed five 
reels illustrating the culture of these Indians. 

The Catholic Anthropological Conference deserves the 
support of all mission-minded people and of every Catho- 
lic institution of learning in the country. First there is 
the financial consideration. Last year the deficit was 
roughly $1,000, which was generously met by one of the 
members. Yet much, if not all, of the expense could be 
defrayed by an increased membership. This should not 
be hard to obtain at the low fee of $5.00 for active mem- 
bers, $10.00 for sustaining members. (A life member- 
ship is secured for $100.00.) Again, no teacher of ethics 
or of sociology should be without Primitive Man and the 
“ Publications.” We must face facts, and not gratuitously 
and aprioristically fasten a morality or a religious-mind- 
edness on primitive peoples that is simply not there. Both 
Dr. Cooper and Fr. Berard, standing squarely on facts, 
gave us much to think about. Our position as Catholics 
is impregnably true and that makes it all the more impru- 
dent to back it up by arguments that are not so sound. 
Both in ethics and in sociology we need anthropology. 
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With Scrip and Staff 


HE hurling of a bomb by two Communist agitators 

in the Indian Legislative Assembly on April 8 has 
naturally stirred up indignation in India and in Great 
Britain. At such a moment the warning issued by the 
British Liberal organ, the Daily News, is timely, ex- 
pressing the hope that the bombing will have no effect on 
the coming recommendations of the British Commission 
of Inquiry, headed by Sir John Simon, which is investi- 
gating administrative abuses and industrial disputes in 
India. “It is highly improbable,” says the Daily News, 
“that any responsible opinion will make the mistake of 
judging the capacity of India by these unbalanced 
fanatics.” In other words, discrimination is necessary 
to judge of India just as it is necessary to judge of any 
part of the world. 

It is just this lack of discrimination which is complained 
of by Father Alfons Vath, S.J., in his recent analysis of 
a book which has colored public opinion with regard to 
India: “Mother India” by Katherine Mayo. Miss 
Mayo’s book has two characteristics. First, she gives a 
drastic picture of the people of India, both men and 
women, as hopelessly degenerate. Poverty, sickness, 
ignorance, political unfitness, degeneration of morals, 
child marriage, cruelty, filth, neglect of children, illiteracy, 
immoral idolatry and other miseries are painted by her in 
most striking colors. On the other hand, the book has 
attained, as is well known, an extraordinary popularity 
and has been distributed gratis to influential people. 

Father Vath, who is an unquestioned authority as a 
student of Indian life, philosophy and customs, does not 
deny the existence of countless evils such as are men- 
tioned by Miss Mayo. But he does object to the one- 
sided presentation and exaggeration, just as an American 
would object if a foreigner were to base his estimate of 
this country solely on the records of the police, of hospital 
clinics and penitentiaries. To quote Father Vath: 

To refute “ Mother India” a book just as large would be nec- 
essary. All I can do is to present the other side of the picture in 
a few words. 

In spite of the really unfavorable conditions of life, which are 
caused by climate, poverty, devastating pestilences, famine and 
insidious malaria—for which nature and the remissness of British 
administration are just as responsible as the neglect of the native 
Indian—we observe in the people of India an astonishing fruit- 
fulness and vitality. We have the impression of a humanity that 
is physically and morally sound. Everyone knows the passion of 
Indian youth for sport and games. The people are lively, in- 
dustrious, cheerful and intelligent, quite the opposite of a weak- 
ened, decadent race. The well-built, sinewy men with their finely 
formed traits of countenance could supply the artist with more 
models than an equal number of Americans. The women, fuller 
of figure, are distinguished by their elastic tread and the grace 
of their movements. Especially noticeable is the Indian sense of 
the family and love for children. 

Child marriages are surely a curse in this country. But the 
custom is by no means general. Most of the marriages are con- 
tracted in marriageable age. When this does not occur, the mar- 
riages are to be considered as inseparable betrothals . . . The 
horrors described by Miss Mayo are rare exceptions such as 
occur in all countries. The woman is the queen of the family, 
even the widow, “the accursed,” is better treated by this mild 
people than Miss Mayo would make us believe . . 

In order to be just, Miss Mayo should have paid a grateful 
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tribute to the efforts of present-day reformers to abolish all 
abuses. Especially conditions have noticeably improved since the 
constitutional reform of ten years ago, which allows the Indian 
more influence in legislation and administration. Miss Mayo 
would have served the good cause far better if she had paid 
some recognition to this success. Her book then would have 
worked towards conciliation. 

On the other hand, Father Vath recognizes that due 
to its drastic character Miss Mayo’s book may help 
towards strengthening the better element in India. 





HE sensational doings of the Communists obscure 
the quiet work of reform that the Catholic young 
men of India are slowly but steadily putting into effect. 
The King’s Rally, published by the Catholic Young Men’s 
Guild of St. Joseph’s College, Trichinopoly, tells us of the 
enthusiastic call to Catholic Action that prominent Cath- 
olic laymen are making in India. The words of the great 
South India, Dewan Bahadur Swamikannu Pillay are 
recalled, “ What we suffer from is the Catholic laymen’s 
inaction, what we need are Catholic laymen in action.” 
The Catholic Young Men’s Guild is an organization 
for educated Catholic young men of India, the purpose 
of which is to link by the bonds of Christian charity as 
many Catholic young men as possible, whether organized 
in local associations or dispersed throughout the land, and 
to encourage them to study their religion and develop 
their Catholic life. It imposes no obligation; it only in- 
vites individual subscription to its magazine which is 
meant to develop the Catholic spirit in union amongst the 
members, and to indicate subjects and methods for the 
making of study clubs, which it strongly recommends. 
It is noticeable that the distinguished young Brahmin 
converts, who have been received into the Church in 
recent years in spite of humanly insuperable obstacles 
on the part of their own people, seem to be among the 
leaders in Catholic Action in India. 





M* JAMES H. DILLARD, of Charlottesville, Va., 
and a member of the staff of the Rockefeller Gen- 
eral Education Board, blames the prevalence of just such 
hasty generalizations on the too ready acceptance of 
half-truths in the field of education. Writing in the 
Mississippi Educational Journal, Dr. Dillard pleads for 
reality in education as against ambition in the following 


words: 

I say ambitious. A better word would be pretentious. One of 
the ugliest words in the English language is pretentiousness. It 
sounds like something to run away from. Yet its spirit finds a 
ready entrance into the educational system and plays havoc, like 
malaria, in the human system. It is not confined to colleges or 
junior colleges. It flourishes vigorously in high schools which 
try to put on college airs. It is found even in the grades, wherever 
pupils are promoted as if they knew some subject when they reallv 
know nothing about it accurately. 

What is the most wholesome atmosphere that can hover about 
any school from college to first grade? It is the atmosphere of 
reality. There are not many nicer words in the English language 
than reality. In a school or person it simply means loyalty to 
fact and truth. If I were asked to give a piece of advice to any 
principal or teacher I should say, be real. If 1 were asked to 
give a second piece of advice I should say, be real. If I were 
asked to give a third piece of advice I should say, for heaven’s 
sake, be real. The school may be well housed and have teachers 
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with all sorts of degrees, but if it does not breathe the atmosphere 
of genuineness it is not a wholesome place for young people. 

Were this homely advice more carefully followed there 
would be fewer such hasty pronouncements. 





HAT we should not wait for college or even for 

school but begin right in the kindergarten to teach 
discrimination between truths and half-truths is the con- 
tention of “C. R. H.,” writing in the Month for Janu- 
ary, 1929: 


To counteract this mind-numbing process, no education could 
lay a better foundation for success in this world and salvation 
in the next, then the encouraging of those candid eyes of the 
seven-year-old to distinguish between what is true, what is rea- 
sonably probable, and what is a private opinion. We Catholics 
come into contact with many children to whom we are not able to 
teach the Catholic Faith: but there is nothing to prevent us teach- 
ing them to think. The Catholic aunt of non-Catholic nieces and 
nephews cannot share her theology with them, but, far from 
objecting, their parents will probably be pleased if she shows 
them how to use their reason. And a very small child can dis- 
tinguish between graded statements. “ Yes, it is true that daddy 
has gone to Birmingham. Possibly St. Paul did visit England: 
there are reasons for thinking so. John the gardener thinks there’s 
buried treasure under the oak-tree, but Uncle says it’s nonsense.” 
There is a clear scale of facts and opinions. As for the higher 
reaches of imagination, why defraud a child of fairies? A child 
plays with its imagination as naturally as a kitten plays with 
its tail. God made this world, and God gave children the power 
to make a play-world of their own, just as daddy, who has a 
real house, gave us a doll’s house. The child needs no help in 
distinguishing between the fact that baby fell downstairs and the 
sad fall of Owl’s house in Christopher-Robin’s wood. “True in 
the story” or “true to me” are appreciated as alternatives for 
“really true.” 


According to this writer this genuinely critical spirit, 
or rather the spirit of truth, can develop in later years 
into a wonderfully clear-sighted view of the true values 
of life. But if not taught at the beginning it is far from 
easy to inculcate it in later years. 





F discrimination in speech is a sign of discrimination 
in mind there need be no anxiety on the part of the 
Christian Brothers, according to the testimony of a letter 
appearing in the New York Times for April 8. Of the 


teaching of foreign languages the writer states: 

I was taught first by the Christian Brothers and laier by lay 
instructors. At the outset the desirability of acquiring grammatical 
accuracy was impressed upon me and my efforts in this direction 
meant a second prize in grammar in 1876, this is some years ago. 
While the pronunciation acquired in the daily association with 
the Brothers still remains, it has been broken down to some extent 
by almost daily contact, for some years, with others not so careful 
with their speech. 

This is a condition that everyone has to face. We have but to 
compare the speech of our boys and girls in the classroom before 
graduation with that which they use when the doors of their 
college or school are closed after them. The inelegance and vul- 
garity of the man in the street soon displace the elegance and 
refinement of the educational establishment. 

Here may be some thoughts for our coming Com- 


mencement orators. Love of accuracy breeds love of 
truth ; love of truth breeds mental activity and impatience 
with half-truth, no matter in how attractive a form. 
With impatience for half-truths comes a better under- 
standing of men and mankind. Tue Pitcrm., 
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Literature were both about nineteen years old. Until that year, 
tc aaeramat as Sierra and his wife were precocious poets and litterateurs, 


Sierra’s Catholic Comedy* 
Francis TAcsort, S.J. 


ARE things happen along the cross streets that house 
the New York theaters. One of the rarest has oc- 
curred twice during the last two or three dramatic sea- 
sons. Two Broadway stages were alive with Catholic 
nuns, all acting decorously, in convent settings that any 
authentic Mother Superior would envy. In the first rare 
instance, Eva Le Gallienne was presenting “ The Cradle 
Song” at her Civic Repertory Theater. She carried it on 
her list of productions until all her admirers had seen and 
praised it, or else made a note that they must see it. 
Even yet, she reverts to it occasionally so that the lag- 
gards may have another chance of not missing it. 

The second instance was Ethel Barrymore’s decision 
to open her new theater with “ The Kingdom of God.” 
It is true that the play finished prematurely, after a run 
of three months; but this, I understand, was due not to 
the complaint of the box-office but through the illness of 
the first lady of the theater. The almost simultaneous 
production of these two plays by two of the leading 
American actresses has been what Broadway calls a 
“break” for the author, G. Martinez Sierra. 

Three or four times previously, the plays of Sierra 
have been presented in the United States. In England, 
he has been a more familiar playwright for the past ten 
years. He has been a favorite on the South American 
stage and is now recognized as the foremost dramatist of 
Spain. In all, he has written forty-six original plays 
which have all been tried out before audiences. He has 
also translated or adapted nearly fifty other plays for 
actual audiences. 

A group of these original plays was translated into 
English by John Garrett Underhill and published in 1923 
under the title of “ The Cradle Song and Other Plays.” 
The other plays in this volume were “ The Lover,” “ Love 
Magic,” “ Poor John” and Madame Pepita.” A com- 
panion volume to this was “ The Kingdom of God and 
Other Plays,” translated by Helen and Harley Granville- 
Barker. In addition to the title play, were included ‘‘ The 
Two Shepherds,” “ Wife to a Famous Man” and “ The 
Romantic Young Lady.” While searching for the most 
outstanding Catholic book of the month, the Catholic 
Book Club discovered the plays of Sierra and, through 
the courtesy of the publisher, was enabled to present its 
members with a handsome one-volume edition of the nine 


plays. 

G. Martinez Sierra is two persons when he signs his 
name to a play. He is himself and his wife, Dofia Maria 
Lejarraga. What is his contribution to any one play, and 
what is hers, has never been definitely settled, nor has it 
been confessed. But they have been collaborating in po- 
etry and drama since their marriage in 1899, when they 





* The Cradle Song and Other Plays. The Kingdom of God 
and Other Plays. By G. Martinez Srerra. New York: E. P. 
Dutton and Company. Each, $2.00. (The one-volume edition 


may be secured from the Catholic Book Club, New York.) 


with little thought of the stage. Sierra then became an 
actor in an Art Theater and his ambitions veered to 
drama. After ten years of trying, he witnessed the first 
production of his plays in Madrid. In 1911, he firmly 
established himself in the front rank of the contemporary 
Spanish dramatists by “ The Cradle Song.” Since then 
he has become the Belasco of the peninsula, writing and 
producing plays, buying and managing theaters, and act- 
ing as arbiter and setting the fashions in matters the- 
atrical. 

The adventitious fame of Sierra in New York is 
worthy of note by Catholics who are interested in a 
Catholic drama. It is possible to portray a Catholic theme 
so that it will be acceptable to the sophisticates of Broad- 
way and to the Catholic college graduate, the latter being 
almost as cynical about Catholic drama as the former. 
Sierra has done it, in two famous instances, and has 
shown the power to do it with other of his plays. The 
nine plays included in the recent publication almost equal 
the total number of plays that have ever been honestly 
praised by American Catholics who have a sense of 
dramatic art. The drama section of any Catholic book list 
that one attempts to draw up is limited to a portion of 
one page. 

In a recent article on Sierra published in Blackfriars, 
Philip Hereford prefaces his comments with an apt quota- 
tion from Henri Ghéon in regard to Catholic drama. The 
usual order of importance given to the elements of a 
Catholic play, according to Ghéon, are: 1. Edification; 
2. Technique; 3. Entertainment. Too often, he continues, 
the second and third are sacrificed to the first. But his 
order would be: 1. Entertainment; for the theater is not 
the pulpit, and comedy is not prayer. 2. Technique, or 
better, art; he adds, perhaps maliciously, that the rules 
of a sermon are one thing and the precepts of the drama 
are another: God wishes each work well done. 3. Edifica- 
tion; and that is the supreme result. 

Applied to Sierra, this second order, advocated by 
Ghéon, is brilliantly exemplified. His plays amuse with- 
out loss of edification. Most of the plays that we have 
ever witnessed on the parish or school stage in this coun- 
try have nobly aimed to edify, as in the first category; 
but their most salutary results have been those of in- 
creasing the audiences’ power of spiritual endurance and 
of overcoming their tendency to speak uncharitably. 

However sacred his theme and however serious his 
purpose, Sierra is entertaining. He is not a perpetual 
jester, though gleams of wit do dart about in the darkest 
scenes, nor is he forever throwing out baits for a laugh 
from the audience. But he has a graceful power of light- 
ening heavy subjects, as it were, of transforming iron 
ore into vapor, preserving the same elements, or of giving 
a piece of stiff canvas the appearance of filmy lace. 

He is usually gentle and gay and light-hearted, mostly 
sportive and whimsical, occasionally comic and not above 
a bit of ironic humor. He seems to love old ladies who 
have loved and quarreled with each other for years with- 


out number. He prefers old men who tease as much 
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during their second childhood as they did in their first. 
And he likes young people who are absurd by being im- 
maturely serious. In all such combinations, he seems to 
be dancing about in great glee as the verbal battles wage 
with bursting bombs of laughing gas. Sierra’s humor is 
natural and spontaneous and infectious. It lacks that 
lugubriousness which characterizes so much of the humor 
in our Catholic plays, that kind of humor which is like 
the stage laugh of children making their first appearance 
dressed up as angels. They are told to laugh. They do 
so, but how. 

Joined with this stage-man’s ability to entertain, is 
Sierra’s deeper purpose to educate and to edify. In the 
interlude to “ The Cradle Song ” he speaks of 


A smiling, bashful boy, who soon will grow 

To be a strong man, learn to give a blow 

And take one, conquer worlds and redress wrong, 
Justice in his heart, and on his lips a song! 

According to Mr. Hereford, “two passions inspire 
Martinez Sierra’s work, or much of it; the one, a burning 
sympathy for the poor, the outcast, the exploited; the 
other an intense veneration of motherhood.” To these 
may be added that of glorifying the nobility of religious 
vocation. This third passion may not be listed specific- 
ally by himself in his own mind, but it is dominant in 
many of his plays. It occurs in his “Lily Among 
Thorns,” where a nun by her very presence cleanses the 
dregs of humanity. It is uppermost in his two most 
famous plays, “ The Cradle Song” and “ The Kingdom 
of God.” 

When the curtain lifts in “ The Cradle Song,” it lays 
open a room within a cloistered convent. The Prioress 
is there, overwhelming but human, and the Vicaress, who 
would like to be acidy, and the Mistress of Novices, who 
should, really, be stricter, and the Novices, who are jubi- 
lantly contented. In comes the Doctor, with his tonic 
of playfulness. The scene bears out the contention that 
nuns are the happiest people this side of heaven, even 
though they may not realize it since they lack, sometimes, 
the proper means of comparison. The action really starts 
with the dreadful unfolding of the basket shoved through 
the wicket from outside. It is a child, and likewise a 
problem to solve. The old Doctor settles their minds by 
adopting the baby and entrusting her to the nuns. 

After eighteen years, the gayety of the convent has 
remained the same. Sister Joanna of the Cross and the 
other nuns have all been mothers to Teresa. But the 
adopted waif has not their vocation. With the blessing 
of the dear old Doctor and the heart-breaking of her 
many mothers, Teresa goes out to her Antonio, who 
answers for her happiness with his life. Never has the 
sweet simplicity, the overflowing charity, the spirituality 
and the humanity of convent life been so masterfully 
depicted on a stage. 

There is more serious purpose in “ The Kingdom of 
God.” Sister Gracia is the only character that appears 
in all three acts, but the stage is peopled with noble nuns 
and their unfortunate charges. In the first act, Sister 
Gracia is a girl of nineteen, a novice, sweet as a flower 
and powerful as a queen over the inmates of an old-man’s 
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home. At the age of twenty-nine, she is a matured 
woman, mothering the unfortunates who have become 
mothers outside the laws. The third act shows her at 
the age of seventy, carrying on God’s work in an orphan- 
age. Here is the epic of a religious life. It reveals why 
nuns should be canonized. It shows that ceaseless charity 
that they squander on the poor and the abandoned. It 
hints at the inner struggle, in the first act when Sister 
Gracia’s weeping mother tries to draw her back to the 
palace, and in that dynamic second act when, overcome 
by the unutterably nauseating misery of wrecked lives, 
she rises superior to the gentle, sincere invitation to think 
of herself as presented by the Doctor. Her inner life 
flows forth from her, with terrific impact in the last act 
when, having conquered herself completely, she charges 
her orphan sons that they will “help to build on earth 
the Kingdom of God.” 

Equally strong as these two plays in its religious ele- 
ments, but far more comic and critical is “ The Two 
Shepherds.” The old padre and the old doctor, both 
lovable but unlearned in books, fall victims to the new 
order of efficiency. Piety and healing must be modern- 
ized, and two new incumbents are appointed to introduce 
the reforms. Characteristically, the old padre leaves with 
the statue of the Blessed Virgin in his arms, saying, 
“And now .. we must go, too, Holy Mother.” 
It is sad and humorous, cynical but reverent, with edifi- 
cation perched on the shoulders of entertainment. 

Much might be said about Sierra’s technique. But it 
may all be summed up in the statement that he does not 
follow traditional rules to gain his effects. He writes 
two-act plays when he needs only two acts for his play. 
He writes three-act plays with no plot, but only thin con- 
tinuity, but his play is a unit. He omits villains and 
eschews complexities, without sacrificing his sophistica- 
tion. He is great enough as a dramatist to be original in 
his architecture of drama. 

However much the Catholic drama in the United States 
is lacking in precisely those qualities of which Sierra is 
master, it would be lamentable for our playwrights to 
imitate him too closely. But they could study him with 
profit. Above all, they might learn from the models of 
this Spaniard how shrewd and wise are the comments 
of the Frenchman, that the drama can be made more 
edifying through entertainment and art than through 
stage piety and belabored miracles. 


REVIEWS 


A Literary History of Religious Thought in France. By 
Henry Bremonp. New York: The Macmillan Company. $4.50. 

Abbé Bremond’s master-work, which has won him a place in 
the French Academy, is now in its eighth volume and is but half- 
completed. Beginning with the Jesuit Louis Richeome, at the 
opening of the seventeenth century, he has undertaken to trace 
the literary course of French spirituality: the optimistic Salesian 
movement, or “ Devout Humanism” as he calls it; the mysticism 
of the grand siécle; the Jansenist distortion, and the disintegra- 
tion of the French spiritual city until its recent reconstruction, 
in which he himself has borne no negligible part. This first vol- 
ume of the English translation goes no farther than the Salesian 
period. It presents to us the precursor Richeome and his associate 
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Etienne Binet; St. Francis himself and the devoted Camus; Yves 
de Paris, on whom M. Bremond’s admiration showers; the the- 
ology, biography, poetry, romance, mirth, curiosity of that very 
human school of sanctity; its interior and conquering tranquility, 
its contentment with the beautiful universe, its hope for mankind 
and its fine art of Divine love which answered all questions. He 
has woven a delicate and strong synthesis of Christian human- 
ism, Ignatian spirituality, the Tridentine emphasis, the Salesian 
devotion, and “ Molinism”: this is the volume’s specific achieve- 
ment. But the dévotion moderne as thus constituted, holds M. 
Brémond with regret, was destined to a long eclipse from which 
it is but now emerging. For the present volume, it suffices to 
note that Abbé Bremond’s former associates were among the 
earliest and the heartiest to welcome it, and to recognize the full 
significance of his accomplishment; for this huge project is but 
a second choice in the labors of his life. He had been preparing 
to write the history of the Oxford movement when Paul Thureau- 
Dangin anticipated him, and other events intervened. One 
would like to congratulate the translator upon the coura- 
geous undertaking, and upon the happy renderings of so many 
lyrics. It is too bad that we have not yet found a devoted group 
of writers and publishers to undertake a systematic translation 
of the enormous wealth of French Catholic literature and schol- 
arship. Our own sporadic fruits more often than not are secretly 
rooted in the French achievement, and we should gain much by 


open acknowlegment and intensive exploitation of so fertile a field. 
> 


A History of Christian Missions in China. By K. S. La- 
TourETTE. New York: The Macmillan Company. $5.00. 

This painstaking study of Occidental effort to Christianize 
China, is by the author of “A History of Early Relations be- 
tween the United States and China,” who, sometime member of 
the Faculty of Yale-in-China, holds the chair of Oriental History 
at Yale University. An introduction discusses the religious back- 
grounds of the Chinese; making it clear that, though undefined, 
Theism has been an underlying factor in Chinese belief, even 
when overlaid with all sorts of error. The Nestorian mission 
of the sixth century is fully covered; and the Franciscan pioneer 
work, during the Mongol interlude, sympathetically treated. Com- 
ing down to the classic time of Christian propaganda in China 
—the arrival of the great Jesuit leaders—one is gratified to find 
a non-Catholic so well-informed, as to detail, and so fair in ap- 
preciation. With great fidelity, the story is brought through the 
famous so-called “rites” controversy to the persecution and 
temporary eclipse of the Faith. The account of non-Catholic 
work, which began in the early part of the nineteenth century, 
is next taken up; and, thereafter, the methods and results of 
both Catholic and Protestant activity are contrasted very exactly; 
the Catholic stress of the inculcation of the practice of a super- 
natural religion, as opposed to the Protestant emphasis on secular 
education and social change being made abundantly plain. Dr. 
Latourette insists that the Chinese revolution and renaissance 
would have arrived about the time and way they did if no Christ- 
ian teacher had set foot in the country; but, he is willing to admit 
that Protestant missionary objectives were largely to blame for 
the Tai Ping rebellion; and remarks that they are not without 
responsibility for much of the radical unrest of the last five years. 
Noting the break-up of Protestantism in its homelands, he is un- 
certain of the future of non-Catholic organization. While readily 
acknowledging that the Catholic Church produces a profound ef- 
fect in its converts and believing that they will remain loyal, he 
is, nevertheless, sure of the enduring influence of Protestant ideas 
upon Chinese social order. No serious Catholic student of Chris- 
tianity, in its impact upon Chinese thought and culture, can afford 
to neglect this pioneer study. Its chronicle of Protestant soci- 
eties and their activities, is, at times, tedious; but in spite of 
these “ year-book” pages, its summaries are almost invaluable for 
one who does not know China at first hand. A full and balanced 
bibliography and a serviceable index are provided. H. W. C. 
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The Lay Apostolate. By Joun J. Harprecut, S.T.D. St. 
Louis: B. Herder Book Company. $3.50. 

The revival of the Lay Apostolate and the zeal for “Catholic 
Action” which has beer fanned into flame by the Holy Father, 
Pius XI, have undoubtedly given rise in many minds to the ques- 
tions: What can I do? and How can I do it? The zeal of many 
priests, and laymen alike, has not been satisfied because it needed 
and wanted direction in the work of organizing and conducting 
the Lay Apostolate. This need has been well supplied by this 
eminently practical and scientific treatise by Father Harbrecht. 
The purpose of his study is to present “an interpretation of the 
Lay Apostolate, according to the principles of Catholic social 
ethics, as the agency which offers the parish priests of our large 
city parishes the best form of parish charity organization, which 
will enable them to solve the pressing problems now confronting 
their cure of souls.” With this end in view the author has 
evaluated his own and the priestly experience of others at home 
and abroad. He has interviewed American and European leaders 
and workers in the field; surveyed the best literature on the sub- 
ject; and given the whole matter a theological orientation. The 
work is divided into three parts: the necessity of the Lay Apos- 
tolate; the character of the work it is to carry on in the parish; 
the character of the workers. During his course in Catholic social 
ethics, studied at the University of Freiburg, the author had ex- 
ceptional advantages for observing the development of this move- 
ment in Germany. But his knowledge and experience of condi- 
tions in America proved invaluable in the adjustment and selec- 
tion of materials and methods which should be most helpful in 
our own country. With great wisdom the author discusses the 
value of existing Catholic societies and organizations for this 
work and shows, by a comparison with the work of the lay forces 
in non-Catholic organizations, how much can be effected by our 
own societies. This is by far the most practical and comprehen- 
sive study that has been offered on this subject. It should prove 
of tremendous value and absorbing interest for seminarians who 
have long felt the need and entertained the desire for such prac- 
tical direction and expert advice. The active priests and lay 
workers in this field will find the study an added incentive for 
their work, a clear statement of the end and purpose of lay 
activity and highly suggestive in means which insure a maximum 


return for their labors. 
Yr. & 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Poems by Kilmer and Robinson.—The next best thing to a 
book of new verse by Aline Kilmer is a new edition of her older 
poems. In “Selected Poems” (Doubleday, Doran. $1.50), Mrs. 
Kilmer has chosen some fifty of her favorites from her three 
volumes. And after reading these, one would regret that the non- 
selected poems had not also been added. Mrs. Kilmer is a true 
poet of the emotions, not of complex or of clashing emotions, 
but of simple, single, and authentic feelings. She distils one 
emotion into one poem, and it is so concentrated that it is com- 
pletely satisfying. Into each poem, too, she pours her own rich 
personality, thus strengthening it with the wine of ltfe. She 
chisels finely and delicately, with every word rightly placed and 
every accent playing its part. For those who seek the favorite 
poems of Mrs. Kilmer, this volume is recommended; but for 
others, her complete poems are still available. 

Into the title poem of his volume, “ Buck Fever” (Duffield. 
$1.50), Henry Morton Robinson has injected the thought that 
words are futile instruments for the expression of the deeper 
emotions of the poet. Nevertheless, Mr. Robinson has succeeded 
as well as any contemporary in capturing, by words, “a crimson 
buck with gold horns on his head.” His lyrics, in particular, have 
the vitality of emotions, once deeply-felt, in them; they have the 
colorings of a rich painting. In their technique, they have a re- 
strained simplicity of word and line. Some of the lyrics, and our 
preferences run to them, have appeared in the columns of AMERICA. 
The concluding poem is a lyrical narrative that verges towards 
sensuousness. The two narrative poems stir up the ghastly real- 
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ism of life. The stories they tell are the kind one wishes to 
forget, or not to know; and one is shocked by the reference to 
the Host in “The Pork and Beaner.” Mr. Robinson, however, 
has a power for vigorous, dramatic narrative. 





Love and Home.—William Lyon Phelps writes with as much 
inspiration and spirit about “Love” (Dutton. $1.00), as he has 
already written in a companion essay on “ Happiness.” He em- 
ploys the interview between Christ and Nicodemus to illustrate 
the place which love holds in the Divine plan, and proceeds to 
show its transforming power in the life of man. Avoiding the 
trite and the obvious, the extreme and the sentimental, he strikes 
a responsive chord from those who still cherish the true and 
strong meaning of that much abused word. 

The material, physical and mental progress that has been marked 
to the credit of America is given an amplified record in the essay 
of Kathleen Norris, “Home” (Dutton. $1.00). But the failure 
of America in the great adventure of home-making, in the author’s 
thesis, can never be counteracted by success in material pursuits. 
With all the appeal of her best stories joined with the directness 
of the intimate essay, she exposes the faults and foibles of our 
luxury-loving generation with its brood of alimony hunters and 
its advocacy of companionate marriage. Against a rather dark 
background, the picture of “Home” gains an added charm and 
attractiveness. 





Progress and Retrogression.—Under the title “ Recent Gains 
in American Civilization” (Harcourt, Brace. $3.00), Kirby Page 
edits the answers of a group of distinguished critics of contem- 
porary life to the query, “ What steps forward has the United 
States taken since the War?” Among the contributors are such 
well-known writers as Charles A. Beard, Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick, John Dewey, Norman Thomas, David Starr Jordan and 
others. All the outstanding phases of contemporary political, in- 
dustrial, literary, scientific, and religious life are discussed. Some 
of the contributors have considerably more optimism than the 
facts with which they deal would seem to justify, and critics 
will question whether all that superficially seems to be progress, 
especially in the fields of religion and education, is really so. 

In a more restricted field, contemporary civilization is examined 
by John Herman Randall in “Our Changing Civilization” 
(Stokes. $3.00). Here the author is chieflg interested in the in- 
fluence which science and the machine have made and continue 
to make in the reconstruction of modern life. He is inclined to 
make a god of the new science and look to it for the solution 
of all man’s problems, though he does not hesitate to admit dif- 
ficulties in the adjustment that this entails. Catholic readers will 
rather resent a number of uncalled-for slurs and make a mental 
note that the professor is another unsafe guide for those who 
believe in the Divinity of Christ and of His Church, and the in- 
spiration of Holy Writ, to sit under at Columbia University. 





Mexican History.—The five-volume history of the activities 
of the Church in Mexico, from Cortez down to 1910, by the Rev. 
Mariano Cuevas, S.J., has been translated into English from the 
original Spanish in which it appeared in 1924, and is announced 
for early publication. Father Cuevas has also given to the 
United States Catholic Historical Society a photographic repro- 
duction of the Codex Saville, a pre-Columbian Mexican historical 
document recently secured in Peru, by the Heye Foundation of 
New York City and which will be published in the next volume 
of the Society’s “Records and Studies,” with a very interesting 
and valuable paper in which Father Cuevas explains what this 
Codex stands for. He places its date at about the middle of the 
fifteenth century and attributes to it a very great importance on 
account of its extraordinary antiquity among the historical codices 
of America. It will be remembered that last year the United 


States Historical Society also reproduced in facsimile the oldest 
extant American book, the “ Doctrina Cristiana,” which was 
published in the City of Mexico. 
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The Quartz Eye. Penelope’s M i 5 
The FP ong Sands aim ae ee ee 

Though Linda Defoe was a Follies’ idol, she was not in the 
least what the public thinks a Follies’ girl is. Just about the time 
when she met Wallace Carter, a private scientist experimenting 
in light-rays, through a motor accident, she was being troubled 
by some queer occurrences. Her apartment and her cottage in 
the country had been rifled, her chauffeur kidnapped, a suitcase 
belonging to her father, long dead, had been stolen, and, in it 
all, she preferred not to inform the police. Precisely what hap- 
pened, to Linda and, when he became interested, to Carter is 
told with vivacity and in a curiosity provoking way by Henry 
Kitchell Webster in “ The Quartz Eye” (Bobbs-Merrill. $2.00). 
It was clear to Carter, who had set himself the problem to solve, 
that somebody wanted something supposed to be in Linda’s pos- 
session. It gradually became clearer that this something was con- 
nected with the poisoning of Linda’s parents several years back. 
Carter’s science eventually uncovered the source of the mystery 
by an ultra-violet ray. Linda, it need not be said, finished her 
stage engagement with an engagement in real life. It is a good 
story, except the sentence stating that the “someone” had the 
courage to commit suicide. 

There is little new and little notable in John Erskine’s jazzed 
story of Odysseus, “ Penelope’s Man” (Bobbs-Merrill. $2.50). It 
is written on the Erskine formula of telling just what did not 
happen to the heroes of old. Odysseus, of course, met a great 
number of queer ladies on his return from Troy. There were 
Circe and the Sirens, Nausicaa and Calypso, the Sirens and the 
Bread-eaters. They all had their places in Homer's narrative. 
But Homer was an old pagan and so treated his queer ladies with 
respect and told their stories with restraint. The new pagan 
school believes in stripping them of conventionalities, and cheap- 
ening them with vaudeville wit. There is a vast difference be- 
tween Homer and Erskine, as vast as between a classic and a 
tabloid. 

“There was something about Mark McGill that inhibited a 
request for confidence.” This something, whatever it was, at- 
tracted Ann Perryman to the leader of the powerful gang of dope 
peddlers. Of course Ann did not know the whole truth. She did 
know however, that she hated the police because she held them 
responsible for the murder of her brother. This hatred was 
centered on Inspector Bradley, who unfortunately loved this mem- 
ber of a criminal organization. But one readily conjectures that 
the very human Inspector is urged on by his love for Ann to run 
down the real murderer, clear his men of suspicion, and win the 
law-breaking female as his reward. “The Flying Squad” 
(Doubleday, Doran. $2.00) tells the thrilling story, but it hardly 
represents Edgar Wallace at his best. 

“The Distant Stars” (Harper. $2.00), by Elizabeth Carfrae, 
gives the other side of the picture which may be drawn when 
youth marries age. Martin Bradley is many years older than 
Barbara Jefferies, but their love recognizes no age. When Martin, 
absorbed with his surgery, appoints his young assistant, Barry 
Dexter, to act as escort to his wife, one expects the usual to 
happen. Martin thinks it has and divorces his innocent wife, not 
knowing that she is soon to be the mother of his child. But 
Barbara fights “ for life and love;” and after years crowded with 
remarkable coincidences, wins Martin again and reinstates him 
even though he has become a dope fiend. Miss Carfrae has skill- 
fully painted a picture of fidelity in spite of misunderstanding 
and ingeniously arranged her surprises with true dramatic instinct. 

What would you do if you were suddenly endowed by an ec- 
centric old uncle with an income of $200,000 a year? The Crewes, 
a middle-class English family, have just such good fortune. James, 
who had ambitions, sets out to write his masterpiece; his wife 
undertakes a crusade to conquer society; and his two sons de- 
termine to triumph in art and in business. Yet it is difficult to 
survive a whirlwind. But after all life is not everything as Sin- 
clair Murray would have us remember in “Sands of Fortune” 
(Dutton. $2.00), which he uses as a vehicle for treating this 
hardy perennial. 
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Communications 


Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
No attention will be paid to anonymous 


words. 
in this department. 
communications. 


Knightly? 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The letter, “Wanted: Two Good Knights,” in the issue of 
America for March 23, prompts me as “one Knight” (K.C.), to 
write. 

As a fortunate reader of your magazine and a Bostonian who 
has for some time been inspired by the Boston Catholic Truth 
Guild to uphold Catholic and Christian principles through the 
medium of the press, as well as in word and deed, I heartily agree 
with “M.P.,” the writer in question. 

As one of the original members of the Catholic Book Club 
(N. Y.), I, too, decry the many “modern” expressions of Mrs. 
O’Shaughnessy in her book which the Club chose (I shouldn't 
repeat the name). Though an Irish-American who loves Ireland 
dearly, I found the same trouble with the Club’s first choice, by 
Peadar O'Donnell. Although Mr. O’Donnell’s “The Way It 
Was with Them” led all the other books chosen thus far (except- 
ing “ Pére Marquette,” possibly), it unfortunately brought in the 
occasion of a woman giving birth to a child (as did Mrs. 
O’Shaugnessy), in a manner that lowered it to the level of our 
news-stand trash. 

To save its face in the future, I should like, on my own initia- 
tive, to suggest that the above club appoint to its staff of 
reviewers Mrs. Martha Moore Avery, President of the Boston 
Catholic Truth Guild. As she helped to inspire William E. Ker- 
rish in his article, “Catholic Action on the Street Corner,” in a 
recent issue of AMERICA, so, too, could she help the above club 
in its need. 


Los Angeles. TuHapy Keane, K. C. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

As the Editorial Secretary of the Catholic Book Club, I feel 
that it is a duty, though one I do reluctantly, to say a word in 
behalf of “Other Ways and Other Flesh” by Edith O’Shaugh- 
nessy. Mr. Keane finds fault with her “ modern expressions,” and 
so does M. P. in a letter published in Amertca for March 23. In 
the same letter, M. P. asserts that Katharine Tynan’s novel, “ The 
Respectable Lady,” “would deserve the epithet sunmoral.” 

Both Mrs. Tynan, our own veteran Catholic poet, and Mrs. 
O’Shaughnessy would indignantly repudiate the slightest whisper 
of an accusation that anything they would write would be morally 
objectionable. And I, and almost every intelligent Catholic reader 
would uphold these two Catholic ladies. 

I trust Mrs. O’Shaughnessy, considering the circumstances, will 
pardon me if I quote her views on modern literature that is really 
indecent, as expressed by her in a private letter to me. She re- 
ferred to my recent articles in America. She says that she took 
up some of the so-called best magazines as a diversion from her 
serious work; she continues: “ Not only were the contents light, 
but they were impossible! What can we, who recognize the things 
of the spirit, do to stem the dirty, frothy tide? I was some- 
what comforted just now on laying down your article.” 

In her essay, published in “Fiction by Its Makers,” Mrs. 
O’Shaughnessy shows at length her opposition to indecency in 
novels. At the same time she protests in favor of a sensible at- 
titude towards novels and their contents on the part of Catholic 
readers. 

While I am militantly opposed to indecency and obscenity in 
printed and spoken and pictured word, I am also opposed to that 
combination of Calvinistic Puritanism and Jansenistic Catholicism 
that affects a small minority of our Catholic readers. In fewest 
words, one of the great faults of our Catholic fiction has been 
that it was restricted within the limits of a strictly juvenile 
standard. Surely, our novelists may be permitted to mention the 
facts of life. And yet everyone of our Catholic novelists who 
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has attempted to write about these facts of life, has been severely 
criticized. Happily, the leaders of Catholic criticism have not 
joined in such attacks. 

In reply to the last paragraph of Mr. Keane's letter, I would 
say that Martha Moore Avery would be well qualified to act 
on the Editorial Board of the Catholic Book Club. Unfortunately, 
that Board has been limited to seven members, all seven of whom 
are among the acknowledged leaders of Catholic thought and 
literature. Should any vacancy occur, Mrs. Avery would be, I am 
sure, welcomed on the Board. 

New York. Francis X. Tazaor, S.J., 
Editorial Secretary, Catholic Book Club. 


A “Fashionable” Cult 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The article, “ Apostles of the Impure” by Father Talbot, in the 
issue of America for March 16, was particularly interesting at 
this time, when so many of those we meet every day in business 
are helping to make this cult fashionable and popular. . . . 

It has been with an increasing sadness and sense of shame 
that I have listened to people, even of our own Faith, who boast 
of having read these books and enjoyed salacious plays, written 
by haters of all that is pure. “It is the style!” What a poor 
excuse for exchanging one’s ideals and decency for the rot of 
“fashion.” One needs faith today to fight the forces which are 
trying to undermine decent Christian living. . . . 

An article like Father Talbot’s does much to uplift one’s spirit 
after such remarks and strengthen one’s resolution about books 
to read. I am eagerly looking forward to the next article in 
AmERrIcA by Father Talbot and will do all in my power to co- 
operate in promoting good books, plays, and moving pictures. 

A word about your wonderful America. It means a great deal 
to all of us. My only wish is that it could be read in every 
Catholic home. May the blessing of God help you in your fight 
for good! 

East Orange, N. J. MARGARET M. PURCELL. 


The Title Fits 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Here is something Mexican, hot from the pan: 

About half an hour ago I finished reading your pamphlet, “ An 
Outlaw for Christ,” And I felt the blood still boiling in my veins. 

A few minutes ago there was a knock at the door. Enter a 
young Mexican, son of a diplomat, highly educated (including 
Cambridge University, England, where he spent most of his life), 
at present employed by the Mexican Government in Maya arche- 
ology. (He had just returned from the ruins of Lubaantun near 
my mission of San Pedro Colombia.) 

After talking about his trip up to the ruins, I tell him that | 
just finished reading an account of Father Pro. He seems to 
have no idea who Father Pro was. 

I tell him: “But, my dear Mr. ——, that’s impossible. You 
must have heard about that affair.” And I mention some in- 
cidents to awake his sleeping memory. 

“Oh! yes, of course,” he bursts out all of a sudden, “that’s 
the man that threw the bomb at Obregon!” 

When I say “No, he didn’t. That story was a sheer lie,” he 
promptly tries to drown me with a victorious “But it has been 
proven; he was convicted, and he confessed it!” 

I don’t know what heading you will choose if you print this. I 
am a bush missionary among the Indians and am perhaps a little 
plain-spoken; but I call it “Ignorance that Cries to Heaven,” 
diplomat, Cambridge studies, Maya archeology and all that not- 
withstanding. I gave him that pamphlet; I don’t know whether 
he will read it or not. Some days ago, before he went to the ruiris, 
I offered him the K. of C. “Ultra Radicalism in Mexico,” but 
he had only one word for it: “ Rot!” He seems to know it all. 

Can’t somebody in this age of inventions invent a feeding 
machine to feed the truth to those that have been fed up on lies? 

Punta Gorda, B. H. A. Stevenson, S.J. 














